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Your “On Approval” selections from 
E.M.B. are drawn from the nation’s 
most complete library of music for 
band, orchestra, chorus, ensemble. 
Whatever your needs — individual or 
group instrumental and choral teaching 
methods, solos, duets, trios, and 
choruses with band accompaniment — 
material to make your program 
sparkle. You see more music, you see 
better music, you see it sooner from 
E.M.B. Now, without cost or obligation, 
see, study, select from the choicest 
music of all kinds. 


TO ORDER 


WRITE, giving grade of difficulty and type of music you wish to see. 
Ask for any specific titles you want to consider. We will mail at once an 
extensive selection for your study. 


KEEP what you want of the music sent, and return the balance using 
our label. 


ORDER separately the quantity you need of the selections you want 
and they will be shipped to you at once from stock. 


Write today for your free copy of the big, new 1951-52 EMB 
Guide, the most complete listing of school music materials of 
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Ready 
this 
Spring ! 


NEW MATERIALS 


enriching and extending 


THE 


NEW 
MUSIC 
HORIZONS 


SERIES 


McConathy @ Morgan @ Mursell 


Bartholomew @ Bray @ Miessner @ Birge 


MUSIC for 
EARLY CHILDHOOD 


(kindergarten and nursery school) 
with an 


Album of Records 


2 Columbia Records 
78 rpm — non-breakable 


kK 


Additional Records 


for Albums | - VI 
Songs from 


New Music Horizons 


2 additional records for each album 
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MARGARET MAXWELL 


CHARLES MUNcH, conductor of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, suc- 
ceeds the late Serge Koussevitzky as 
director of the Berkshire Music Cen- 
ter at Tanglewood, Massachusetts. 
He has invited. department heads to 
return this coming summer, includ- 
ing Aaron Copland as assistant di- 
rector, Leonard Bernstein as head of 
the student orchestra and conduct- 
ing instructor, Richard Burgin in 
charge of the instrumental faculty, 
Gregor Piatigorsky as head of cham- 
ber music, William Kroll as associate 
head. Members of the Boston Sym- 
phony will serve as instructors on 
the instrumental faculty. Boris Gol- 
dovsky is in charge of opera, Hugh 
Ross of choral activities, and Mr. 
Copland of composition. 

Now if Mr. Miinch can just solve 
the traffic problem which makes get- 
ting to and from Tanglewood con- 
certs a tour de force, it should be a 
pleasant and musical summer in the 
Berkshires. 


Tue famous Salzburg Marionettes 
are touring the United States this 
winter. In addition to being good 
entertainment for children and 
grown-ups, they have a way of pre- 
senting musical personalities with 
vivid reality. Youngsters who watch 
the five-year-old Mozart perform for 
Empress Maria Theresa in “Concert 
in Schoenbrunn” can absorb a con- 
siderable amount of music history 
and background in a subconscious 
way. The same holds true for ballet 
where the “Pavlova doll” performs 
Saint Saéns’ “Dying Swan.” 


TWENTY-THREE-YEAR-OLD Roches- 
ter, N. Y., mechanical engineer has 
just built himself a harpsichord 
alter three years of spare-time labor. 
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Now he’s taking a course in piano 
so he can learn to play chamber 
music on his new $250 instrument. 
It’s said to be the first harpsichord 
to be made with a welded aluminum 
frame, which MIT graduate Graves 
believes will increase tone and me- 
chanical stability. (Other modern 
ones use cast aluminum.) Otherwise, 
materials are the traditional woods 
and ivory. Although strictly an 
amateur musician, the young engi- 
neer is now planning a bigger and 
better harsichord, this time a two- 
manual one with more stops. 


“To make popular music great is 
just as important as to make great 
music popular.” That’s the opinion 
of Harl McDonald, manager of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, who for 
special concerts bills such pop num- 
bers as excerpts from Jerome Kern’s 
Showboat, and Richard Rodgers’ 
symphonic treatment of South Pa- 
cific. Programs such as this from a 
first-rank orchestra which customar- 
ily performs Bach, Beethoven, and 
Brahms is adequate testimony that 
music need not be limited to classic 
symphonies in order to be good. 


Billy Budd, Benjamin Britten’s lat- 
est opera, based on Herman Mel- 
ville’s grim story of brutality in the 
British navy of 1797, was recently 
premiered in London’s Covent Gar- 
den with the composer conducting. 
The opera has an all male cast, 
which must have presented a num- 
ber of technical problems in scoring 
for brilliance and variety. One critic 
wrote, “He (Britten) has also been 
daring enough to compose a score 
without one whistleable tune, a 
score with much intrinsic beauty of 
its own but almost entirely de- 


pendent upon stage action for its 
effective impact. . . . To those of the 
composer’s admirers who have won- 
dered whether and when he would 
sound the deeper music of human- 
ity, Billy Budd provides the an- 
swer.” 


Post MorTEM ON Ho ipays: Sitting 
in on a nationally known oratorio 
society's board meeting a couple of 
weeks ago, we were struck by a prob- 
lem which must confront similar or- 
ganizations all over the country— 
what possible holiday concert substi- 
tute is there for Handel’s Messiah? 


This particular organization had. 


just presented Bach’s Christmas 
Oratorio as a change from the an- 
nual Handel performance, and had 
suffered badly at the box office as a 
result of the switch. There were 
also those who felt that the Bach 
work lacked unity and continuity. 
(The Christmas Oratorio was writ- 
ten as six separate cantatas.) On 
the other hand, chorus members had 
rebelled against spending a good 
share of their fall rehearsal time do- 
ing the same thing over and over 
each season. Since the group has 
about a 25 per cent turnover every 
year, The Messiah can’t be per- 
formed without a number of re- 
hearsals. 

Few nineteenth century composers 
wrote widely accepted oratorio 
music for Christmas, and the only 
twentieth century composition of 
note in this field which comes to 
mind is a short one, Ceremony of 
Carols, by Benjamin Britten. It 
seems there is considerable oppor- 
tunity here for a modern composer 
to write a full-length oratorio accept- 
able to modern audiences. Certainly 
there is a receptive group of musical 
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Music of Unusual Interest from 


the Catalogue of 


BUNDESVERLAG 


a publication house sponsored by the Austrian 
Government, originally established in 1772 
under a patent from Empress Maria-Theresa 


PIANO SOLO 


BACH, C. P. E. HAYDN, JOSEPH 
La Xenophone & La Sybille Variations compl. .65 
(easy) compl. .40 1. on La Roxelane (easy) 
BACH, J. S. 3 Theme & Variations 
in C (easy) 
antasie i: ¢ minor (S.906) KERN, FRIDA 
(medium) 50 
Animal Pictures, Op. 54— 
BACH, W. Fr. 5 pieces (medium) 90 
2 Polonaises, in d minor & Eb WAGENSEIL, GEORG C. 
(medium) 50 (1715-1777) 
| BEETHOVEN, LUDWIG van "Chimes in the Vatican in 
Elise (1808) 50 
Prelude in f minor (medium) .50 ZEISL, ERIC 


Pieces for Barbara—|3 
Children's pieces 
(medium) 1.35 


2 VIOLINS 


KORDA, VIKTOR (Editor) 
Short Duets for 2 String, wind or Plectrum instruments (medium) .70 


2 Preludes in all major keys, 
Op. 39 (medium) .60 
Rondo in A (medium) 50 


H. A. Peter 
2. Canon Variations ..... W. Keller 
3. 2 Fughettas ......... A. J. Scholz 


V. Bermeiser 


_ TELEMANN, GEORG P. (1687-1767) Sonata in Canon form (medium) .50 


3 VIOLINS 


SIDERITS, JOSEPH (Arr.) _.12 Little Pieces (easy) .80 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 


25 West 45th Street New York 19 


(or your local dealer ) 


organizations all across the country 
waiting to perform it. 


Back in the early twenties, when 
Stravinsky's Le Sacre du Printemps 
was first presented to a Boston audi- 
ence, the hearers not only sat 
through it once: by general request 
it was repeated at the end of the pro- 
gram. 

Now we have never attended a 
symphony concert where the audi- 
ence requested a repeat. Maybe this 
can be interpreted as lethargy on the 


part of the ticketholders or as lack | 
of inspiration on the part of orches- _ 


tra and conductor. A Cleveland 
critic recently told his readers that 
Cleveland audiences were too spar- 
ing in their applause for the city’s 
orchestral concerts, and that what 
they needed was a good shot of en- 
thusiasm. Back snapped a reader 
with a letter which said, in part, “If 
local papers would editorialize as 
warmly over things musical as, for 
instance, things from the sports 
world—if the romance implicit in 
the orchestra were as abundantly de- 
veloped as was the romance in the 
life of Toscanini (referring to the 
enthusiasm displayed at Toscanini 
concerts), then Severance Hall might 
ring to the cheers so frequently de- 
served there.” 

The critic rallied nobly, and while 
agreeing that more could be done to 
promote music, even with a newspa- 
per’s obvious space limits, passed 
along some suggestions for building 
up morale and enthusiasm. One 


novel idea was to ask the men of the | 
orchestra what they would like to | 


play in order to stimulate their in- 
terest. Another observation made 
the pointed thrust that members of 
orchestra boards were almost with- 
out exception nonmusicians, and 
suggested that a couple of profes- 


sionals might help to achieve a bal- — 


anced viewpoint. 


Tue Metropolitan Opera’s Decem- 
ber broadcast of Strauss’ Fledermaus 
marked twenty years of uninterrupt- 
ed radio broadcasting direct from 
the Met stage. Many people can re- 
member back to 1931, when the 
Christmas day performance of Han- 
sel and Gretel inaugurated the 
series. Although Milton Cross has 
been commentator of the programs 
the past fifteen years, the job was be- 
gun by Deems Taylor, for the 1931- 
32 season, followed by John B. Ken- 
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nedy for two seasons, and Geraldine 
Farrar and Marcia Davenport for 
one season each. 

Radio listeners, now estimated at 
14 million, have attended the pre- 
mieres of three American operas: 
Louis Gruenberg’s Emperor Jones 
(1933), Howard Hanson’s Merry 
Mount (1934), and Bernard Rogers’ 
The Warrior (1947). They have 
also attended, via loudspeaker, Met 
opening nights, special performances 
on tour, and the Wagner Ring 
cycle. 

There is no tangible way of meas- 
uring the upsurge in opera popular- 
ity these past few years, but person- 
ally we’re convinced that it is due, 
in part at least, to this opportunity 
given people to hear opera well per- 
formed by great contemporary sing- 
ers. Some of the impact will come 
from the very few “famous name” 
opera companies, but watch for the 
influence of the many local volun- 
teer groups!! 


Weary of the racket made by a 
piano practicer in your house? Bet- 
ter check on a gadget invented by 
British scientist N. D. N. Belham. 
It’s a silent electronic organ. The 
pupil can listen to himself by means 
of earphones, but the music is in- 
audible to the general public. Up 
to twenty-four of the instruments 
can be used for class teaching, with 
each pupil playing a different com- 
position. The teacher checks by 
plugging in his own headset and 
listening to each pupil’s perform- 
ance. He can then point out errors 
and play back to the student. 
Hmmmm! Wonder if it could be 
adapted to the kid who practices 
trumpet in the next block. 


We wonder that it doesn’t happen 
more often. In McKeesport, Pa., 
one Peter Joseph Radzvin got to the 
point where he simply couldn't 
stand the noise (music) that kept on 
and on in the tavern below his sec- 
ond floor apartment, He picked up 
his shotgun (unloaded), went down 
to the tavern, and uttered that 
phrase so familiar to radio listeners: 
“STOP THE MUSIC!” They did, 
and at the same time called the 
police Next day, while paying a 
$50 fine for disturbing the peace, 
Radzvin told the magistrate: “All I 
wanted to do was scare the band 
members.” AAA 
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Lower 
Joint 


Bell! 


Edgware is an all-wood clarinet! 
Upper and lower joints, bell and barrel, 
too...all are made of seasoned 


grenadilla wood. For true woodwind 


tone quality, make sure 
the clarinet you buy is all 


wood. Insist on an Edgware! 


Edgware 


world’s most popular 
wood clarinet 


Boosey & Hawkes, Ltd., Lynbrook, New York 


In Canada: Boosey & Hawkes, Ltd., Toronto 
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For Ehe Wocalist 
> METHODS AND STUDIES 


THE GRANVILLE VOCAL STUDY PLAN 
by CuarLtes NonMAN GRANVILLE 


THE GRANVILLE VOCAL STUDY PLAN is a new and practical method for individual 
or classroom use. Five unbreakable, double-faced records, comprising instruction, voice 
exercises and their accompaniments, are employed as an integral part of the system. As 
such the plan presents a fresh approach to the problem of voice training. 


While, to a great degree, it is a self-teaching method, the entire conception is different from 
any publication heretofore offered in this field. Though it uses the specially made RCA 
Victor records as an invaluable teaching aid, the Work Book will stand on its own merit as 
a sound and practical system, designed to develop the talents of a singer. The book is 
profusely illustrated with clear, easily understood drawings that describe graphically the 
points made in the text. 


The salient superiority of the course is that the student may practice advantageously when- 
ever and as often as he wishes, by following the precepts in the text and playing the 
records on which artists illustrate the written exercises. Piano accompaniments are recorded 
for practice purposes. If a student does not grasp a point fully the first time, he has merely 
to repeat the exercise until each step is understood. Music teachers, both public and 
private, will appreciate this. 


WORK BOOK « $2.50 
ALBUM OF RECORDS | 87.50 


NINE VOCCO SONGS 


by CuarLes NoRMAN GRANVILLE 


A group of nine songs illustrating the author’s unique and success- 
ful method of adapting melodic forms to different moods. $1.00 


SYSTEMATIC VOCAL TECHNIC 
VOICE TRAINING by ANCELLA M. Fox 
by D. A. CiIpPpINcER A complete and progressive book dealing 
: with vocal technic. The exercises are graded 
In this method for vocal teachers and from the most simple to the most diffcult 
students, each step in voice training is d th ghly all 1 
clearly, logically and comprehensively 
explained both in the text and the mu- intervals, arpeggios and embellishments. A 
ten supplement includes material for low voices. 
style The variety of selections makes this work of 
complete songs are included for equal value to the beginning student or the 
practice. advanced singer. 
$1.25 $1.50 


ALL PRICES NET 


REMICK MUSIC CORPORATION 


G19 West 54th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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“To Them That 


DORIS A. PAUL 


Music—not the academic subjects of the high school curricu- 
lum—could have been the salvation of the boy in the follow- 
ing story, but it was denied to him because of low grades. 


This is a true story. It is told here 
with the consent of the parents of the 
boy to whom it happened They said, 
“We shall be very much gratified if 
some good comes of your writing about 
our son’s experience.” 

The author states, “This is a plea to 
school administrators to re-examine 
their policies and curricula to see if 
they include requirements and regula- 
tions which truly meet the needs of 
their students or whether they are 
breaking individuals like Walter.” The 
names used are fictitious.—Editor. 


HE late afternoon sun slanted 
across the principal’s desk. It 
was quiet in the halls lately emptied 
of hundreds of high school students. 
“I’m sorry, Walter, but it is a reg- 
ulation of the school. You know 
that, don’t you?” It was the princi- 
pal speaking to a tight-lipped boy. 

“We warned you about a month 
ago that if your grades did not im- 
prove you would have to drop out 
of all extracurricular activities. At 
this school a cappella choir is on a 
non-credit basis and so falls under 
the classification of extracurricular 
activities. You'll have to turn in 
your robe. Sorry.” 

“But, Mr. Randall, you know I’m 
tenor section leader in a cappella! 
Does Miss Barton know you're. . . 

The principal answered the unfin- 
ished question. “Yes, she knows. 
In fact she interceded in your be- 
half. Asked for extended time. She 
says she doesn’t know what she will 
do without you.” 

Walter lowered his eyes, studying 
his hands, which were now fists in 
his lap. 
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“We warned you you’d have to 
give up football if your grades did 
not improve. You failed to re- 
spond to that warning. Your num- 
ber (40, wasn’t it?) was taken away 
from you. I thought that might be 
a lesson to you. We cautioned you 
about choir but you paid no heed 
to the warning. You see how it is, 
Walter. The football coach and the 
director of the choir wanted to keep 
you in their organizations, but you 
didn’t seem to see it has to be a two- 
way deal. You have to come through. 
We have standards to uphold. You 
let us down.” 


“It Doesn’t Add Up” 


Walter shuffled his feet and 
squirmed in his chair a moment. 
Then he raised his chin, looked 
straight into the eyes of the prin- 
cipal, and said, “You have taken me 
out of the only things I can do well. 
I don’t know why, but I just can’t 
seem to make sense out of the other 
stuff sometimes, no matter how hard 
I work at it. I look at my math 
book but don’t really know what it’s 
all about. It’s hard for me to talk 
in class; it’s hard for me to write. I 
can’t read fast like most of the other 
guys. I can play football and I can 
sing, but you won't let me do either. 
Somehow it doesn’t add up.” 

“I suppose it doesn’t to you. It’s 
hard for you to see the whole school 
picture,” said Mr. Randall, rising 
and placing a hand on the boy’s 
shoulder. “I’m really sorry.” 

Outside in the corridor, Janet 
waited for Walter, sensing the mean- 


ing of the conference. When he 
came out, she matched her steps 
with his slow ones and asked, “Was 
it bad?” 

“Yeah,” was the answer. 

“How bad?” 

“IT have to turn in my choir robe,” 
said Walter barely above a whisper. 

“That settles it,” said Janet. “You 
lost your place on the football 
squad. Now you've lost your place 
in the choir! I’m through! I’m not 
dating a guy that’s so dumb he can’t. 
. .. Oh, you know what I mean. I’m 
president of the Art Club and secre- 
tary of the junior class. What are 
you? Nothing! Don’t bother to come 
over Friday night!” 

Janet darted ahead. The fact that 
she was crying was hidden from 
Walter. She wished she hadn’t been 
so mean. But after all a girl had 
to have some pride, didn’t she? She 
couldn’t go on with Walter—not 
when Ted, president of the senior 
class and center on the basketball 
team, had been begging her to go 
out with him! 

At seven o'clock, Walter’s mother 
dialed Mr. Randall’s number, and 
when the principal answered the 
telephone she said, “Mr. Randall, 
this is Mrs. Carson. Walter hasn't 
come home to dinner. None of his 
friends know where he is. Are there 
any school commitments that might 
be keeping him?” 

“None that I know of, Mrs. Car- 
son,” answered the principal. “I 
saw Walter about half-past four. He 
was in my office.” 

“What was the trouble?” 

“Well, we have had to ask him to 
give up his robe—his a cappella 
choir robe.” 

There was dead silence for a mo- 
ment and then Mrs. Carson burst 

(Continued on page 42) 
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MIRIAM A. DEFORD 


Everyone likes to read the story of someone who is having a 
really good time with his life. Many musicians will envy Sam 
Eskin’s pattern of living and working with folk songs. 


NE night when Sam Eskin got 

back from singing folk songs 
over a small radio station in East 
Texas he found a stranger waiting 
for him at his trailer home. 

“That second song you sung,” said 
the man, “that ain’t the way it 
goes.” 

He then sang it the way it “went” 
and Eskin transcribed it on his tape 
recorder. The friendly visitor was 
the father of fifteen children, he told 
his host, and he knew at least twice 
fifteen songs, all of which he sang 
for Sam, 

That is one way new ballads and 
folk songs are added to Sam Eskin’s 
enormous collection. The system 
works as well in other cases where 
he has been told that old Mr. So- 
and-so, up in the hills, knows a pow- 
erful lot of songs. Usually Mr. So- 
and-so is only too glad to oblige, es- 
pecially in his own home, surround- 
ed by his family and friends to re- 
mind and stimulate him. But if 
he’s at all reluctant, Eskin himself 
starts singing to his guitar and 
pretty soon the singer he’s after will 
say, “No, that ain’t right: let me.” 

“I have only to park the trailer on 
the edge of a small community in 
song territory,” Eskin says, ‘“‘and sit 
outside and play the guitar and sing, 
and something will happen.” 

Sam Eskin can’t remember when 
he couldn’t sing or when he wasn’t 
interested in learning the songs 
other people sang. His father was 


a railroad engineer, and Sam grew 
up “alongside the tracks” in Balti- 
more. “I guess the bells and whistles 
and the trains always coming or go- 
ing someplace stirred up a restless- 
ness that was always there,” he says. 

At seventeen he set out “to see 
where the trains went.” For years 
he was an itinerant worker in the 
old-time American pattern—cowboy 
and sheepherder, sailor, farm hand, 
laborer in shipyards, lumber camps, 
and Alaskan canneries. And every- 
where he went he sang, played his 
guitar, and heard new songs—new 
to him but old to the singers—which 
he added to his own growing reper- 
toire. 

Then he married, and after his 
two children were born he had to 
settle down. But he was very lucky. 
The job he worked up to after a few 
years was that of national systems 
and methods man for the United 
Parcel Service—a job which in- 
volved constant travel all over the 
country, “always with an ear open 
for folk songs.” 


After Fifteen Years 


That work lasted for fifteen years. 
Then, in 1945, with his family 
grown and enough of an income to 
live the way he had always wanted 
to, Sam Eskin resolved to devote the 
major part of his time to what had 
been his hobby and avocation. 

He bought a trailer that had been 


custom-made for Cornelius Vander- 
bilt and got rid of all his belongings 
that would not fit into it. It is a 
comfortable ‘“‘perambulating house 
and work place,” made of alumi- 
num, twenty feet long, equipped 
with a built-in double bed, a water 
tank, a gas stove and heater, and an 
ice box. 

Its wall spaces are crowded with 
books and records, but the most im- 
portant thing it contains is the 
music-recording apparatus. At first 
only lacquer disks were available, 
but now Eskin uses a Magnarecord- 
er, a tape-recording machine. “The 
quality is very high,” he explains. 
“It lends itself to unlimited editing, 
and since tape can be re-used, it 
leaves me freer seemingly to waste 
time working on an informant for 
songs. Sometimes the verbal wheed- 
ling is interesting, too.” 

In his car and trailer Sam Eskin 
has covered every state of the Union. 
His best “‘pay dirt” has come from 
North Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
Oklahoma, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Colorado, and, rather surprisingly, 
California and New York. <A dozen 
other States have contributed to a 
lesser degree. 

“At first,” he recalls, “I just start- 
ed out for some place that sounded 
good and scratched for material as 
the situation demanded. Later, as 
I became known to more people, 
they brought singers to my atten- 
tion.” 
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He “became known to more 
people” by way of his own concerts 
and . recordings. Eskin has never 
wished to become a regular “con- 
certizer” with mapped-out routes 
and datings far ahead; he has never 
employed an agent. Accompanying 
himself on the guitar he sings on the 
radio, for colleges, for women’s 
clubs, sometimes in hospitals. Oc- 
casionally, for special audiences, he 
plays records of “the real folk sing- 
ers.” He has had three albums of 
records published, and thinks they 
probably account for most of the in- 
vitations he receives. “Sometimes I 
get paid,” he says, “and often it’s 
just for fun.” 

But most of the time he is on the 
go, looking for new songs and re- 
cording new versions of old ones. 
If possible he takes his recording 
equipment, which packs easily into 
his car, into the singer’s home. But 
often no electricity is installed there, 
and then he must park the trailer 
near a power source and persuade 
the singers to come to him. At pres- 
ent he is working with an electronic 
engineer to develop a portable re- 
corder which will work independ- 
ently of outside power. 


Real Americana 


What was his own opinion, Eskin 
was asked of these native folk songs? 
His reply is the epitome of his ob- 
jectives as a collector: 

“These songs, as gathered from 
folk who have been Americans for 
generations, are certainly real Amer- 
icana, even if they had Anglo-Saxon 
or Gaelic antecedents in some dim 
past. The songs were not learned 
from books, but passed along by ear 
from person to person and subjected 
to those subtle changes that occur 
in an oral tradition. Many of the 
tunes derived from the British Isles 
retain. modal characteristics, and 
these same modes may be detected 
in lots of the tunes born here. There 
is a large body of this music which is 
derived from our overseas forebears, 
but there are many, many songs and 
ballads that spring wholly out of 
our own soil—indicating their con- 
tinuity in the various cultural areas 
in this country. 

“Each song is part of a long chain 
of tradition with a past, present, and 
future. And all of us who sing 
them are links in that chain.” 

One thing more called for an an- 
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swer. Had Eskin discovered any 
songs hitherto entirely unknown, as 
had Lomax, Niles, and other later 
folk-song collectors? 

“Many times,” he said, “I have 
picked up songs that I thought had 
not been heard of before, only to 
have some other collector come out 
with a version as good or better. But 
there are a few I have which I 
haven’t found elsewhere. One is a 
ballad sung by an old up-state New 
Yorker about a British ship called 
the Sir Robert Peel which was 
sacked and burned. I am still look- 
ing for information on that one.” 

If you have the information, Sam 
Eskin would be glad to receive it at 
his permanent mailing address, 
Woodstock, New York. AAA 


Recording the singing of a California “informant” 
(Photo by Sonya Nozkowiac) 


Results of the recording are studied on paper in Mr. Eskin’s trailer home 
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Sam Eskin sings to his guitar. pe 


BELL... 


Keyboard the Artists 


Featured accordionist pe N.B.C., 
Vincent Geraci chooses 

the “artists’ accordion”— BELL. 

A new standard of © 

beauty and tone is set by BELL— 
a standard that meets < 

the demands of discriminating 4 


accordion artists everywhere. 


CHICAGO" MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO 
30 East Adams Street + Chicago, Illinois. : 
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BERNARD U. TAYLOR 


An eminent voice teacher says that the responsible teachers in 
his field do realize that much voice teaching has been fraudu- 
lent and that something is now being done about it. 


HE controversy and discussion 

over the question of certification 
and licensing of music teachers that 
have persisted since William Schu- 
man, president of the Juilliard 
School of Music, wrote to Thomas 
E. Dewey, governor of New York 
State, asking for legislation to as- 
sure the competence of private mu- 
sic teachers are of vital importance 
to the National Association of 
Teachers of Singing because the As- 
sociation came into existence in 
1944 to combat the very evils of 
which President Schuman speaks. 

To refresh our memories of this 
letter sent to Governor Dewey, let 
me quote: 

“At the present time outside the 
public school there is no certifica- 
tion or licensing available or re- 
quired for a teacher of music. If 
parents are to have a reliable guide 
in engaging private music teachers 
for their children and if legitimate 
teachers are to be protected from 
unscrupulous competition, it is es- 
sential that the State provide quali- 
fying examinations, the passing of 
which will attest to the adequacy of 
a teacher’s equipment.” 

The National Association of 
Teachers of Singing heartily en- 
dorses the above statement of Mr. 
Schumann, as, I am sure, do all 
other legitimate teachers of singing. 

Some form of certification or li- 
censing by the several states, or cer- 
tification by the National Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Singing itself, 
is, we feel, inevitable. 
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The subject of licensing and cer- 
tification is not a new one to the 
singing teachers’ profession. Since 
1906, when the oldest organization 
of its kind in the country, the New 
York Singing Teachers’ Association, 
was founded, the subject of licens- 
ing music teachers has arisen peren- 
nially for discussion, For example, 
in 1922, it was the New York Sing- 
ing Teachers’ Association, in col- 
laboration with the American Acad- 
emy of Teachers of Singing, that 
prevented the municipal govern- 
ment of New York City from im- 
posing a politically-inspired license 
fee on the music teachers in the city 
of New York. 


Searching for Answers 


Legitimate teachers of singing 
everywhere have always been faced 
with the problem of how to cope 
with the ever-present unscrupulous 
teachers of singing—the frauds and 
charlatans who each year exact a 
heavy toll of lesson fees from the 
unsuspecting public, to say nothing 
of the shattered hopes and ruined 
voices of talented and ambitious 
young singers. 

About 1940 the evils of the sing- 
ing teacher’s profession became so 
intolerable to many honest, sincere, 
and legitimate teachers of singing 
that a small group got together to 
do something about it. For the next 
three years this group of teachers 
from the American Academy of 
Teachers of Singing, the New York 


Singing Teachers’ Association, and 
the Chicago Singing Teachers’ Guild 
attempted to find the answers to the 
following problems: 

1. How can we rid the singing 
teachers’ profession of the evildoers? 

2. What can we do to command 
and deserve the respect of the pub- 
lic for our profession? 

3. How can we clean up our own 
house? 

Out of these discussions by serious 
teachers, representative members of 
various singing teachers’ organiza- 
tions in New York and Chicago, the 
National Association of Teachers of 
Singing came into being. This was 
in 1944, and the first meeting of the 
Association was held that same year 
at Cincinnati during the meeting 
of the Music Teachers National As- 
sociation. 

From a modest beginning of a 
comparatively few members at that 
time, the NATS slowly but surely 
emerged and has grown into an or- 
ganization of approximately 1400 
members. Every one of the forty- 
eight states is represented and a 
few members come from _ the 
Dominion of Canada. 

Fourteen hundred is not a huge 
number of singing teachers when 
one thinks of the thousands of 
teachers there are in the country. 
But at the present time, the NATS 
is far more interested in the quality 
of teachers admitted to the organi- 
zation than in the quantity. Hence 
it is proceeding cautiously, and in- 
stead of striving for a huge mem- 
bership, it is concentrating on giv- 
ing its teacher members a systematic 
plan of purposes and objectives for 
educational and _ professional ad- 
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Denver Junior 
Police Band 


LILLIAN L. LUNDGREN 


There is much talk about what music can do to prevent juve- 
nile delinquency. Here is the story of a highly successful project 
which has been sponsored by Denver law-enforcement people. 


T ALL started fourteen years ago 

when a police sergeant, Walter 
Heath, watched the unsure steps of 
young boys entering juvenile court 
for misdemeanors. Knowing as every 
parent, teacher, and policeman does 
that all youngsters are “walking 
sticks of dynamite,” he thought, 
“Why not give them a way to blow 
off steam?” 

Remembering his own childhood, 
Sergeant Heath recalled that his 
greatest thrill had been following a 
parade and listening to the big 
tubas give out with their Oompa! 
Pa! Added to this was the knowl- 
edge that all small boys at some 
time in their childhood have an- 
nounced proudly to relatives, 
“When I grow up I want to be a 
policeman.” He decided to capi- 
talize on this young ambition; to tie 
up the lure of a uniform with the 
thrill of playing in a band. 

Carrying out this idea was certain 
to require money, organization, in- 
struments, and discipline, and no 
one took this beloved cop seriously 
until he mentioned his plan to two 
prominent citizens, Robert Dade 
and Louis R. Simmons, who agreed 
to help. Band Director George V. 
Roy, already busy with music les- 
sons, nonetheless offered his services 
to the Junior Police Association, 
which existed only in the mind of 
the sergeant. 

Youth bands are nothing new any 
more, but when a musical team of 
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boys earns the reputation that is en- 
joyed by the Denver Junior Police 
Bands, it is something to talk about. 
The Policeman’s Protective Associa- 
tion of Denver, Colorado, sponsors 
this band of boys, which is becom- 
ing internationally famous as a dem- 
onstration of a successful youth ac- 
tivity, of fine musical organization, 
and of the possibilities that are in 
all boys if some way is found to de- 
velop them. 


Partners 


The boys and cops are really part- 
ners in this endeavor—the boys as 
members and the cops as sponsors. 
Membership is open to all races, 
creeds, and classes. The myth about 
a kid’s needing “talent” to become 
a fine musician has been disproved. 
One boy who was tone deaf became 
the best bass player the band had 
ever had, and later played in the 
Denver Symphony Orchestra. 

There are really five bands, not 
just one. Starting with youngsters 
from seven to ten, music is taught 
on a round-the-week schedule and 
the boys progress from the begin- 
ners’ band to the Radio Band, which 
is highly rated and is featured in 
many of Denver’s colorful celebra- 
tions. Along with their music, the 
boys’ experience the discipline and 
teamwork that are necessary for 
every member of a musical organiza- 
tion, and they look upon the police- 


man as a friend instead of a discip- 
linarian. 

Any boy in Denver and _ its 
suburbs who is not over ten years 
of age can apply for the beginner's 
band, which is organized once a 
year. For six weeks, at Saturday re- 
hearsals, he taps his feet to establish 
his sense of rhythm. Blackboard in- 
struction teaches him how to read 
notes. Previous to the first lesson, 
his facial structure is studied to dis- 
cover what instrument he is best 
suited to play. During this pro- 
bationary period he also learns 
fingering and tone control. 


At the end of six months, if he 
has maintained an average of 85 per- 
cent he is sworn into the Junior 
Police Association in a solemn cere- 
mony presided over by a Judge of 
the Federal Court. As the young 
patrolman leaves the courtroom, one 
cannot fail to be impressed with his 
sense of accomplishment, as_ blue 
eyes sparkle and _ freckled faces 
beam. 


Throughout the fourteen years 
that the Junior Police Association 
has been active, the combination of 
discipline and music-making has 
proved that youngsters need only a 
definite interest in life the 
guiding influence of a firm, kind 
hand to help mold a fine character. 
The promise of a uniform, if they 
qualify, and the fun of playing on 
a team and eventually becoming a 
member of the Radio Band _ are 
enough of a drawing card for any 
boy. Hundreds on the list waiting 
to join prove that. 

After the beginners’ band mem- 
bers have been sworn in, they—like 
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Neil Johnson gives a lesson to Federal 
Judge Luxford 


regular policemen — are six 
months’ probation. That is a stern 
reminder that being a band member 
and a “cop” is serious business. 

Denver mothers are overjoyed 
with the fact that the sense of re- 
sponsibility the boys gain is reflected 
in their actions at home. But the 
boys are not thinking of their fu- 
tures as citizens. All they know is 
that they are having a good time 
playing in a band, and their main 
desire is to keep their average good 
enough that they will be promoted 
to the next higher band. Providing 
their average is a passing grade, the 
beginners are eligible for the First 
Band after a year. This is next to 
the famous Radio Band, which is 
the ultimate in the boys’ hearts. De- 
mocracy is personified especially in 
this band—there are boys of many 
nationalities and religions. Only 
ability counts. 

Promotions include more than 
just moving up from one band to 
another. As Junior Police, the boys 
also earn officers’ titles. The highest 
ranking boy is a captain, and every 
six months new commanding officers 
are chosen from the highest ranking 
captains. The gavel calling the 
meeting to order is rapped by a boy. 

As a self-governing organization, 
the Junior Police Association has its 
own chief, deputy, secretary, chap- 
lain, and associate chaplain. These 
young officers preside over the 
monthly meeting, with a regular 
police officer sitting in only to give 
advice and help if askéd. This con- 
tinuing interest by the police de- 
partment reminds the boys con- 
stantly of their “official” position in 
the city. 
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Since about 95 per cent of the 
boys have one or both parents pres- 
ent at rehearsals, they also are as- 
sured of an audience. Once or twice 
a mother “who just couldn’t handle 
Jim” has been seen to squirm as Di- 
rector Roy corrects the boy in no 
uncertain terms. She looks on with 
unbelieving eyes as she sees Jim ac- 
cept the criticism and immediately 
correct his error. 

When a boy finally makes the 
Radio Band, he can be justly proud. 
Conductors and musical directors 
have great respect for the perfor- 
mances of this group. Tibor Kozma, 
eminent opera conductor, after di- 
recting the Denver Junior Police 
Radio Band said that although he 
had conducted bands and orchestras 
throughout Europe and America, 
this was undoubtedly the finest 
youth band he had directed. 


George V. Roy 
Director, Denver Junior Police Bands 


Colorado encourages fine 
young musicians by parading their 
talent during the year at foremost 
events of the state. In full dress uni- 
form, the band stars at the Greeley 
Spud Rodeo, the exciting Cheyenne 
Frontier Days, Central City Opera 
Festivities, and at all state fairs. 

“They'll do anything to get into 
the Radio Band,” smiles Director 
Roy. “I remember a seven-year-old 
boy who came down to join. He 
was missing some very valuable front 
teeth! As these are very vital equip- 
ment for a musician, I advised him 
to bring down to rehearsal a length 
of hose to extend the sound. Well, 
little Buddy Fowler appeared for re- 
hearsa] with twenty-five feet of gar- 
den hose! ‘Today, Gene Fowler, who 
did make the Radio Band, plays 
professionally with the Denver Sym- 


Mother examines the shiny badge of 
a new recruit 


phony Orchestra, and is assistant to 
the Municipal Band director, Hugh 
McMillan of the University of Colo- 
rado. 

Miles of travel mean nothing to a 
boy determined to wear that uni- 
form and play well enough to de- 
serve it. A few years ago a little fel- 
low traveled fifty miles each way on 
the train—and never missed a re- 
hearsal. He made the Radio Band, 
too! 

Bob Lundgren, a recent graduate 
of the Radio Band (they retire at 
the age of sixteen) spends many 
hours on the phone coaching young- 
er members in the Band. ‘These are 
probably the only recitals ever per- 
formed for the exclusive listening 
pleasure of telephone operators. 

Mastering an instrument and be- 
coming outstandingly proficient at 
it fosters ambition and is a healthy 
start toward any career the boy 
chooses. Marching at the head of 
a parade, playing a trombone be- 


(Continued on page 34) 


Officers: The retiring chief congratu- 
lates the incoming chief 
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EBY’S 
SCIENTIFIC METHOD FOR 
CORNET AND TRUMPET 


Contains complete explanation of the No 
Pressure System, with photographic illus- 
trati Also complete instruction on 
breathing, tonguing, slurring, staccato, high 
tones, pedal tones, lip trills, transposition, 
trumpeting, daily drill, and 35 other sub- 
| jects. Over 300 pages of exercises, 44 
solos, 44 duets and 49 test studies. 


Part 1—Foundation....1.50 Part 3—Advanced......2.50 
Part 2—Intermediate 1.50 Part 4—Professional 2.50 


EBY’S 
SCIENTIFIC METHOD FOR 
SAXOPHONE 


A veritable “Saxophonists Encyclopedia.” 
This method has been universally accepted 
as the most valuable of its kind and has 
been adapted for required study by many 
| of America's leading educators. 


Part 1—Foundation....1.50 Part 3—Advanced......1.50 
Part 2—Intermediate 1.50 Part 4—Professional 2.50 


EBY’S 
SCIENTIFIC METHOD FOR 
FRENCH HORN 


Contains the f Eby No Pressure in- 
structions and a thorough explanation of 
holding the horn. Includes lessons in low 
and high tones, slurring, staccato, legato, 
tone, transposition . . . plus solos, duets 
and professional studies. Develops unusual 
lip endurance. ( 


Part 1—Foundation....3.00 Part 2—Advanced......3.00 
6.00 
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The most complete and comprehensive modern methods ever published! 
Educators and students will find that these methods cover every 
phase of technique and are amply illustrated with practical studies. 


Maw 


EBY’S 
SCIENTIFIC METHOD FOR 
CLARINET 


Contains complete explanation of the three 
standard methods of playing the clarinet 
including a thorough explanation of the 
method used by LeFevre, Strasser and 
Schrevers together with photographs. In- 
cludes 164 finger exercises for developing 
all possible finger combinations and 42 
“tone melodies.” 


Part 1—Foundation....2.50 Part 2—Intermediate 2.50 
Part 3—Advanced......2.50 


EBY’S 

ARBAN METHOD 
IN THE BASS CLEF FOR 
TROMBONE, BARITONE, Etc. 


Contains bass-clef chart for trombone and 
baritone and an explanation of the No 
Pressure System. Also a complete list of 
Arban exercises, including attack, tonguing, 
slurring, syncopation, scales, intervals, em- 
bellishments, triplets, cadenzas, triple- 
tonguing, etc. Plus many studies and solos 
—all in bass clef. 


Part 1—Foundation....2.00 Part 2—Advanced......3.00 


EBY’S 
SCIENTIFIC METHOD FOR 
BBb BASS, SOUSAPHONE, Etc. 


Develops style and gradual control of lips, 
tongue and tone. Contains fingering charts 
for E-flat, CC and BB-flat tubes, instructions 
on playing tuba, photos showing positions 
of lips, tongue and mouthpiece —plus thirty /, 
lessons for developing artistic playing. 


Part 1—Foundation....2.00 Part 2—Advanced......3.00 
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“They play only music that is fun to practice.” A good reason 
for sixteen women in Anderson, S. C., to participate in their 
piano ensemble which has become a part of community life. 


NE evening last October, more 

than two thousand eager people 
assembled in the Civic Auditorium 
in Anderson, South Carolina, for an 
evening of great music. No, Heifetz 
was not in town, or Horowitz, or 
even Frankie Lane. The curtains 
parted to reveal a stage on which 
were eight grand pianos and an elec- 
tric organ. Sixteen women appeared, 
ranging in age from white-haired 
matrons to youngsters in their early 
twenties. Soon the air was filled 
with the exciting overture to The 
Merry Wives of Windsor, and a mer- 
rier bunch of wives you could not 
have found anywhere. The Ander- 
son Piano Ensemble was having a 
wonderful time! 

These talented musicians, now in 
their twelfth year as a group, are 
often asked why they are willing to 
work so hard without pay, just to 
give good music to the community. 
They will answer as with one voice, 
“It’s just too much fun to miss!” 

Ask Mrs. Eugene Patterson, who 
teaches and lives in neighboring 
Antreville, why she is willing to 
drive thirty-two miles several eve- 
nings a week during the season to 
rehearse. Ask Elizabeth Ledbetter, 
who carries heavy responsibilities as 
principal of a large grammar school; 
ask Charles Ellis, organist of the 
group, why, after covering his thou- 
sand-miles-a-month route as county 
supervisor of school music, he does 
it. Ask any one of the seven who 
are organists and/or choir directors 
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in Anderson’s churches, or the seven 
who teach piano, or the eleven who 
are busy housewives, or the five who 
teach in public or private schools. 
(If this adds up too fast, it is be- 
cause most of these people do more 
than one full-time job.) They all do 
this extra work for the simple reason 
that they love it and find it relaxing 
and creative. 

In fact, these musicians often won- 
der why they didn’t think of it them- 
selves. But it was Mr. Frank Farr, 
manager of the local branch of the 
W.S. Rice and Son Music House, 
who had the brainstorm. Back in 
1938 he read of such ensembles in 
large cities, and wondered whether 
Anderson could have one, beginning 
with perhaps. eight pianists. He 
would be willing to supply the 
pianos and a rehearsal hall, and 
would pay for music and any other 
supplies that were needed. Mr. 
Farr admits that he naturally hoped 
that long-range good-will for his 
company would ensue. His immedi- 
ate aim in 1938 was to demonstrate 
the then-new spinet pianos. 


Plethora of Pianists 


Mr. Farr presented the idea to the 
Music Club. Since he himself is 
not a musician, he felt that the se- 
lection of personnel should come 
from that group. Many towns the 
size of this textile and agricultural 
community (population only 20,000) 
would have trouble locating eight 
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good pianists who would give their 
time to such a project. The diffi- 
culty here was to limit it to eight, 
for this area is teeming with excep- 
tional pianists. 

Soon extras were called in, and 
after the war was over the number 
was raised to sixteen, and the use of 
the Hammond organ was begun to 
add variety. Of the original eight, 
six are still members, and there is a 
lengthy waiting list should any va- 
cancies occur, which is unlikely. 

I asked Mrs. Alex Skelton, di- 
rector of the group, how the music 
was selected and prepared. She told 
me that they all had a voice in the 
selection, and that they used the 
purely selfish approach: they play 
only music that is fun to practice, 
with the assumption that if it’s fun 
to play, it’s fun to hear. A _ pro- 
foundly simple criterion, and one 
that should be used by more concert 
artists. 

What music is fun to play? Well, 
it ranges from Bach, whose Italian 
Concerto is a favorite, through Mo- 
zart, Beethoven, Chopin, Schubert, 
and Strauss, on to “Donkey Seve- 
nade,” “Indian Love Call,” and “Tea 
for Two.” The result is that there 
is literally never a dull moment, 
for the thirty-two-hand numbers are 
interspersed with duets, quartets, 
and piano-organ selections. Since the 
first concert, these pianists have 
played to packed houses, even after 
moving to the larger auditorium. 
The Ensemble draws many people 
who seldom attend concerts by vis- 
iting artists, partly because of this 
programming, and partly because 
the musicians are neighbors. 


(Continued on page 36) 
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The tape recorder for music training 


Electronic Tape Recorder 


Every progressive music instructor has recognized that the Webcor tape 
recorder means better results in training voices, instrument playing, 
band and orchestra performance. 

The new Webcor Electronic Memory tape recorder is designed to speed music 
instruction. It plays up to two hours without reel turnover. 

See the Webcor at your music dealers. He will show you how you can 
profit with a Webcor tape recorder. 


WEBSTER: CHICAGO 


5610 W. Bloomingdale, Chicago 39 
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In the fifth of the series of substudies in Music Journal’s sur- 
vey of the attitudes of young people toward music, we present 
findings concerning their listening attitudes . . . their reasons 
for listening ... what music means to them and does for them. 


N Music Journal’s recent national 

study of music attitudes among 
American teen-agers, one of the sug- 
gested headings for competitive es- 
says was “How I Feel about Listen- 
ing to Music.” The responses, which 
were frank and unrestrained, ranged 
from “I hate the stuff!” to rhapsodic 
paragraphs about “choruses of an- 
gels.” 

In between, however, there was 
evidence of a good deal of very solid 
thinking—a broad picture of atti- 
tudes toward “heard” music and the 
emotional and intellectual responses 
to it. We present it for the atten- 
tion of the music educator, limiting 
our comment to suggesting, rather 
than interpreting, its implications. 

Two facts of apparent major im- 
portance present themselves at the 
outset. First, there seems to be little 
or no relationship between listening 
attitudes and the age of the subject. 
A pilot study of attitudes by age 
groups suggests almost nothing be- 
yond the axiomatic statement that 
intellectual concepts of music rate 
slightly higher among the older sub- 
jects. Even this is not sufficiently 
clear-cut and dramatic to warrant its 
inclusion in detail here. 

Second, there seems to be nothing 
of value to be learned from a study 
of listening attitudes with relation 
to residential areas—rural, town, 
and city. The variations, as with 
those of age, suggest only that intel- 
lectual understanding and taste are 
somewhat more prevalent in the 
areas where music educational op- 
portunities are greater. 

The importance of these two facts 
seems to lie in the suggestion that 
most music-listening attitudes are 
matters of personality rather than of 
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immediate environment or age. 
They emphasize, also, that intellec- 
tual attitudes toward music are the 
product of increased opportunity for 
music experience and its duration. 

In the emotional attitudes, which 
comprise a very large percentage 
(92.39%) of the responses, there is 
considerable variation between the 
sexes, although possibly a _predict- 
able one. In analyzing and com- 
municating the emotional accom- 
paniments to their music listening, 
the girls somewhat outdid the boys 
in every department. 

In all, 3660 essays were searched 
for the listening-attitude factor (ex- 
actly divided between the sexes) and 
the results were placed in eight cate- 
gories which were determined by a 
series of pilot studies. These eight 
follow, with characteristic quota- 
tions. 


“It does things to me .. . I can’t 
tell you why...” 

The “I just plain like music” de- 
partment represents a little more 
than half of the opinions (52.78%). 
In these, the boys predominate 
(boys 53.2%, girls 46.8%). All 
cases where the emotional accom- 
paniment to listening was not clear- 
ly set forth, yet in which the subject 
liked music, were placed in this cate- 
gory, termed “General Enjoyment.” 

A pilot check of these responses 
suggests that the “General Enjoy- 
ment” people are likely to be those 
who share the broadest tastes in 
music, bearing out again the music- 
for-occasion acceptance so strongly 
indicated throughout the study. 


“When I get moody and down, 
I get away from the family and 


listen to my record-player . . .” 


This and similar expressions re- 
curred constantly in the essays. 
While they varied in intensity, they 
all followed the pattern of the stress- 
es of today’s world—whether social, 
educational, political, or sports. 
Music listening was used as relief, in 
a case or two, from the family- and 
teacher-pressures on studying music. 

Second on the list, and at the top 
of the “emotional-attitude” columns, 
this group, “Mood and Escape,” rep- 
resents more than one out of five 
among all of those responding 
(20.47%) and, of those who were at 
all able to express their attitudes 
with clarity, almost half (43.77%; 
boys 47%, girls 53%). While the 
implications of these figures and 
what can be done about the con- 
tributory conditions lie outside the 
province of the music educator, they 
are, in the opinion of your research- 
ers, emphatically worthy of record- 


ing. 


“...1 fly with wings...” 


This quotation is not, as it might 
appear, simply a poetic fancy to de- 
scribe a general appreciation and en- 
joyment of the sound of music. It is 
only a part of a detailed recounting 
of the listener’s physical sensations 
while hearing favorite music. 

The third largest of the categories 
(12.87% of the entire list, 27.52% 
of the definite expressions) comprises 
an amazing documentation of physi- 
ological phenomena with the girls 
well ahead in “symptoms” (58.25% 
to 41.75%). Among the simpler of 
the disturbances were gooseflesh, 
scalp contraction and _hair-on-end, 


(Continued on page 35) 
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CARL SANDBURG’S 
NEW AMERICAN 
SONGBAG 


EASTER SONGS 


SONGS OF DEVOTION 


CELEBRATED 
SACRED PIANO SOLOS 


SONGS OF THE 
CONFEDERACY 


BAMBI 


OLD TIME 
DANCE TUNES 


Sole Selling Agent: ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC., 25 W. 45 St., New York 19, N. Y. 


A rare collection of musical Americana by the tale-telling, folk 
singing, guitar-playing, Pulitzer Prize-winning CARL SANDBURG. 
..- Overflows with an abundance of tunes, ditties, tales, oddities and 
typical Sandburgian comments... Not only valuable reference 
work, but entertaining and enjoyable. 


Clothbound Library Edition .... 


Now available in a new and enlarged edition containing seventeen of 
the most widely recognized and best-loved Easter songs. ... Arranged 
and edited by Joseph Wood. . . . Ideal for church, school and 


Newest and most complete collection of sacred songs chosen from the 
great musical literature of all time...ineludes new piano arrange- 
ments of 35 of the world’s greatest religious compositions... for 
solo voice with piano accompaniment ............... ..... 116 pages $1.00 


Excellent arrangements of the world’s finest religious music . . . 
compiled by Milton Rettenberg . . . twenty-one selections, among 
them are THE Heavens Are TELLING by Haydn, Chopin’s PRELUDE 
IN C Minor, and Ave Maria by Schubert... 64 pages... $1.00 


From the archives, a rare collection of authentic facsimiles of the 
songs that stirred the South... with historical text and illustrations 
... 38 great songs reproduced in their original form... available only 
in the clothbound deluxe edition (full sheet music size) ........ ... $3.95 


The great songs from that ever-popular Walt Disney motion picture 
now published in a simplified album edition with large-sized notes 
for children and gaily illustrated by Walt Disney... also published in 
their original arrangements each 75¢ 


Three Hundred and Five melodies, the best of the “favorite old 
timers,” in a convenient collection... arranged for violin and piano 
and for violin only . . . brings back hundreds of nostalgic tunes not 


masiec ner 
REVIEW OF TIMELY ‘AND UNUSUAL PUBLICATIONS 
: 
BROADCAST MUSIC, INC. 
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ear Mr. Artist Manager: 


HELEN M. THOMPSON 


The viewpoints expressed here have the endorsement of the 
conductors of many of the country’s community symphony or- 
chestras. They are widespread and are not based upon iso- 


lated instances. 


PROMINENT manager of 
-\ musical artists recently stated, 
“I can’t understand why more com- 
munity orchestras won’t use our fine 
young soloists. Names, names, names 
.. + you all want soloists with big 
names. Either that, or you use your 
home-talent soloists. How do you 
think the current crop of young pro- 
fessionals is going to get a start under 
present conditions? Their fees are low. 
They perform well. Why won’t you 
back them?” This is my letter of reply 
to him.—H. T. 


Dear Mr. Artist Manager: 


If you’ll just take a look at a rep- 
resentative batch of community sym- 
phony programs you will see that 
community orchestras are presenting 
many young professional performers 
as their featured soloists. Right 
here and now all of us connected 
with these orchestras want to say 
that when these young soloists meas- 
ure up to good professional stand- 
ards it is a rich and rewarding ex- 
perience for all concerned. The 
audience usually falls in love with 
them immediately. The members 
of the orchestra enjoy them and 
more often than not they are invited 
for return engagements. 

Unfortunately this happy state of 
affairs does not always accompany 
the appearance of the young artist. 
Mr. Manager, one reason why or- 
chestras are not using more of these 
young people is the simple fact that 
many of them cannot count 1-2-3-4! 
Nearly always they have good tech- 
nical command of their instruments 
or voices. They are eager to do a 
good job. They have a fresh ap- 
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peal for the audience. Their ca- 
denzas are sure-fire—much more so 
than their knowledge of the basic 
mechanics of the scores which they 
perform. 

The conductor carefully prepares 
his orchestra for the concerto to be 
performed. The local press, using 
the material which you have pro- 
vided, gives the young artist a ter- 
rific build up. Soon after the artist 
arrives in town he goes into confer- 
ence with the conductor. The con- 
ductor quickly finds that the soloist 
does not have adequate command of 
the score, particularly in the matter 
of note values and rhythms. He 
knows that “bad spots” can easily 
spell disaster for a concert. He also 
knows that the press build-up for 
the artist has stacked the cards so 
that if things don’t go well the 
blame will be placed on the orches- 
tra and its conductor, not on the 
soloist. So the conductor carefully 
points out the errors and rehearses 
the soloist in his weak passages. The 
soloist in turn assures the conductor 
that he understands and will make 
the necessary corrections. Sometimes 
he will do some frantic last-minute 
“woodshedding.” 

At the final rehearsal the same er- 
rors appear again. The soloist loses 
the orchestra; the orchestra loses the 
soloist. ‘The conductor sometimes 
wishes that he could lose both of 
them, but he has to be patient. He 
finds that he must spend twice as 
much time on the concerto and cut 
down correspondingly on the final 
touches which he wished to give to 
the rest of the program. Most com- 


munity orchestras have in their per- 
sonnel several dance-band players 
who, because of late playing engage- 
ments, begin to drift out if the re- 
hearsal runs overtime. The evening 
ends with everyone, including the 
soloist, feeling shaky and frustrated 
about the whole program. 

At the concert the next night what 
happens? Just what you would ex- 
pect. The soloist falls back into his 
bad habits. The conductor uses 
every force and trick at his com- 
mand to pull things through and 
feels truly thankful when it is all 
over. 

A young violinist was recently 
given opportunity to play a short 
“showcase” recital before a large 
gathering of community symphony 
orchestra conductors. Both he and 
his professional manager were cer- 
tain that if he could just be heard 
many engagements would follow. He 
played for half an hour but he 
might just as well have packed up 
his fiddle at the end of the first five 
minutes, for within those few min- 
utes he had shown such flagrant dis- 
regard for rhythm that his really 
amazing virtuosity and _ beautiful 
tone made little impression. He has 
obtained not one engagement from 
that group of conductors, and both 
he and his manager now complain 
bitterly of “favoritism,” “lack of op- 
portunity,” and “no recognition of 
great talent.” 

Now, Mr. Artist Manager, it’s 
really you, not the young soloist, 
who is due for criticism in such in- 
stances. When you sell artist talent, 
regardless of the age or experience 
of that talent, the very fact that you 
represent it is taken by the pur- 
chaser to be a guarantee of certain 
basic qualities. When you state 


(Continued on page 40) 
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First Prize Gold Medal 


awarded Selmer 
(Paris) Clarinet at the 
International Wind 
Instrument Competi- 
tion—The Hague, 
Holland 1951 


Intense tonal color... 


Flexible dynamic shading 


in the new 


Centered-Tone Clarinet 


Now, more than ever before, the mark “Selmer” on a 


clarinet is justified as an uncompromising standard of 
musical and mechanical quality. The new C-T Model 


embodies a living Standard of musical quality now in its 


fifth generation. 


Here alone you thrill to a more compact tone, beautifully 
centered around a core of intense tonal color. Undesirable 
spreading has been completely eliminated. Tonal emission is 


vastly more uniform through all registers. 


personal use. 


Ask to try the C-T Model at your Selmer 
dealer’s. Or write for free Centered-Tone 
Brochure. Address Dept. M-11. 


No other maker of artist clarinets can match the skill, 
experience, and resources of the Selmer organization. 


Paris, France Mantes, France Paris, France 


Elkhart, Indiana 


Selmer. 


ELKHART, INDIANA 


Play the C-T! Compare it with any other clarinet in the 
world! We sincerely believe you'll agree that the Selmer 
C-T Model is the clarinet you must have for your own 
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From Faraway Places . - 


* 


HELEN JOHNSON 


Romance... not only in the music but also in the instruments 


that you play. 


An exciting array of materials that go into 


fiddles, flutes, and drums... the story of their sources. 


HEN you listen to a band or 

an orchestra playing your fav- 
orite selections perhaps you marvel 
at the beauty of each instrument 
and the purity and excellence of 
tone. But have you ever stopped to 
consider the amount of work, pa- 
tience, and sacrifice that go into the 
construction of each instrument, 
what kinds of material are used, and 
where they come from? That’s ro- 
mance! Forests, foundries, mines, 
desert wastes, and tropical jungles 
contribute; the whole world is the 
source! 

Each one of the three “kingdoms” 
is represented in the structure of 
these instruments. At least five dif- 
ferent animal types contribute some 
part of their anatomy to give us the 
symphony music we love! Many 
minerals and _ vegetables likewise 
give generously for our enjoyment 
and entertainment. 

Reed cane, an important ingredi- 
ent for the woodwinds, grows in 
many spots on the globe, but only 
one small area in southern France, 
along the Mediterranean Sea, yields 
the perfect reed so necessary in all 
of these instruments. Here the soil, 
not too wet and not too dry, and the 
climate, not too warm and not too 
cold, cooperate to produce the ideal 
reed for setting into vibration the 
column of air in the woodwinds. 
The process of growing and prepar- 
ing this reed is tedious and some- 
times discouraging. It takes three 
years for the cane to be cured prop- 
erly and completely, beginning with 
alternate periods of shade and sun- 
shine, and ending with careful cut- 
ting, trimming, and sorting until 
the job is complete. The result? 
A piece of cane about the size of a 
stick of chewing gum. But there is 
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nothing else in the world that equals 
it for producing the characteristic 
tone of the woodwinds. 

The bodies of these instruments 
are made from several kinds of trop- 
ical woods. For many years the 
coconut tree from the West Indies 
and Central America, known com- 
mercially as cocuswood, was popular 
but it has been rather generally 
abandoned as it contains a resin 
which causes skin poisoning. Box- 
wood, which comes from South 
America and the West Indies, has 
also been used. Although it is tough 
and fine-textured, it has one serious 
drawback—its tendency to warp. So, 
for the most part, that too has been 
abandoned in favor of granadilla 
wood, which is also known as Mo- 
zambique ebony and African black- 
wood. 


Granadilla 


The granadilla is cut from the 
arid wastes of South Africa and the 
island of Madagascar. It is difficult 
to obtain, and the natives suffer 
great hardships in bringing this 
wood out of the desert lands. Fre- 
quently their camps, and even the 
trees they have come to cut, are 
buried in destructive sandstorms 
which are typical of this country. 
The granadilla trees are slow grow- 
ers, but the wood is heavy, hard and 
fine-textured. When the tree is first 
cut it is a beautiful deep purple, but 
it darkens through curing and oiling 
until it is almost black. 

From five to ten years in unheated 
wood lofts are necessary to complete 
the curing period, but at the end of 
that time the grain has become so 
fixed that it is nearest to being 
“crackproot” of any wood in ex- 


istence. So far, manufacturers of 
woodwinds have found nothing bet- 
ter for the bodies of these vital or- 
chestra and band instruments than 
granadilla. 

The violin is an exceedingly com- 
plex instrument which takes both 
time and patience to construct. 
Early in the development of the fine 
violins of Italy, the Amati and 
Stradivari craftsmen found that 
there was nothing like the giant 
Norway spruce for the violin top. 
These trees grow very tall, from 100 
to 150 feet, and their grain is even 
and straight. Consequently, this 
wood is ideal, with its great elasticity 
and light weight. The logs are cut 
and sawed in a certain way so as to 
make the grains identical, and when 
the center edges are glued together 
the grain structure from the center 
to both outside edges is perfect. 

Scientists have discovered that 
sound travels faster through this 
wood than any other, attaining a ve- 
locity through the grain lengthwise 
of 15,000 feet per second. So, 
through three centuries of violin 
making, nothing has been found 
which surpasses the Norway spruce 
for violin tops. The backs are usu- 
ally made of maple. 

The fingerboards, pegs, and tail- 
pieces of violins are made from 
African ebony. Violin bows are 
made from the wood of the Brazil- 
wood tree, which grows in the in- 
terior of Brazil and is obtained un- 
der difficult conditions. The tree 
must be young, and after it is felled 
all the outside wood is cut away un- 
til a small heart, dark red in color, 
is reached. This is the Pernambuca 
wood known to commerce. Tourte, 
the great French bowmaker of the 
eighteenth century, selected and in- 
troduced it as the best material for 
making bows. Nothing finer has 
ever been discovered. 

Many other odd and interesting 

(Continued on page 49) 
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C. SHARPLESS HICKMAN 


The concert in the park, an event of yesteryear in so many 
communities, is a going concern in Los Angeles, where it is 
sponsored by the municipal Bureau of Music. 


HOUGH primarily designed 
and administered to promote 
active musical participation, Los 
Angeles’ city-wide music program 
has one important and popular facet 
which is aimed directly at audience 
enjoyment. This is the series of free 
concerts given by four municipal 
bands which play in the city’s parks 
on a rotating schedule during the 
spring, summer, and fall months. 
Since the city’s Bureau of Music 
began its band concert project in 
1947 in cooperation with Local 47 
of the American Federation of Mu- 
sicians, a total attendance of almost 
one million persons has been reg- 
istered at the one hundred or so 
band concerts given annually in the 
parks and at special civic cere- 
monies. This total attendance (961,- 
397 through November, 1951) repre- 
sents roughly half of the total at- 
tendance at all Bureau of Music 


choral, band, community sing, and ° 


other activities since the Bureau’s 
inception in May, 1945. 

During 1950 and 1951 the four 
bands which operated played regu- 
lar Sunday afternoon concerts from 
mid-April through October. These 
four bands played in about ten 
parks on a regular basis, and in sev- 
eral others occasionally. Their ap- 
pearances were rotated among the 
parks so as to permit each ensemble 
to be heard several times during the 
season. 

In general, assignment of the 
bands followed the trend of crowd 
responsiveness. Thus MacArthur 
Park, where band concerts are con- 
sistently well-attended, was natural- 
ly assigned more concerts than were 
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parks located in outlying, less dense- 
ly populated areas of the city, where 
attendance was sporadic. Other fac- 
tors dictating the frequency of band 
concerts (as well as the type of band 
assigned for the programs) were mu- 
sical tastes, as revealed by request 
selections, and such actual physical 
facilities as good acoustics and am- 
ple capacity. 

The four bands operating under 
the Bureau of Music’s sponsorship 
have individual and _ contrasting 
characteristics. There is the 45-piece 
Los Angeles Symphonic Band, led 
by Arthur J. Babich—a concert-type 
band with an exceptionally wide and 
interestingly arranged repertoire 
chosen from Babich’s personal col- 
lection of band arrangements, prob- 
ably the most exhaustive in the west- 
ern United States. There is the Los 
Angeles Concert Band, a 28-piece 
unit made up entirely of Armed 
Forces veterans and operating under 
several young conductors who pro- 
vide its relatively youthful personnel 
with distinctive arrangements suit- 
able for a smaller unit. 


Negro, Mexican Groups 


Los Angeles’ minority groups are 
represented by two other bands—the 
25-piece Los Angeles Negro Concert 
Orchestra, led by Millard F. Lacey, 
which includes in its repertoire ar- 
rangements of jazz and swing clas- 
sics as well as familiar concert works, 
and the 28-piece Mexican Tipica 
Orchestra, led by José Cordova 
Cantu. Musicians in the latter unit, 
representative of the half-million in- 
habitants of Mexican descent in Los 


Angeles, played attired in colorful 
Mexican holiday garb. This orches- 
tra features dancers, and singers of 
Latin-American folk and popular 
music. 

The Mexican Tipica Orchestra is 
not the only unit to employ soloists. 
Mark Cook, popular local tenor, ap- 
pears regularly with the Symphonic 
Band, and another fine tenor, Lloyd 
Stone, sings with the Concert Band. 
(Stone, incidentally, is assistant to 
J. Arthur Lewis, head of the Bureau 
of Music, and typifies the working 
knowledge possessed by virtually 
every member of the administrative 
staff.) Almost all of the Negro Con- 
cert Orchestra’s personnel are solo 
artists in their own right, and are 
given opportunities to display in- 
dividually their vocal and _instru- 
mental talents. 

Frequently the bands feature com- 
positions written by persons living 
in the areas of the parks where they 
are to play, or will have residents of 
the district as guest soloists. In gen- 
eral this feature is not too heavily 
emphasized, since band _ rehearsals 
are curtailed by limited funds, and 
new works of unfamiliar soloists cre- 
ate a preparation problem. However, 
enough such localized attention is 
maintained to make each section of 
the city feel that the band program 
of the Bureau has an interest in the 
musical talent and output of its 
area, 

In addition to the regular park 
concerts, all of the bands frequently 
play special programs for various 
civic celebrations, and from time to 
time Armed Forces bands or school 
and college bands give special pro- 
grams under Bureau auspices. 

A supplementary feature of the 
band programs in 1951 was the com- 
munity sing session in certain parks 
on those Sundays when band con- 
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certs were not scheduled. This band 
concert-community sing alternation 
has served to give continuity to Sun- 
day afternoon musical activities in 
those parks where public response 
has been consistent. In at least two 
cases year-round community sings 
have grown from the summertime 
park sings. Such sings are, of course, 
administered by the sing division of 
the Bureau, whose activities were de- 
tailed in a previous article. 

Financing of the band concerts is 
made possible by the joint under- 
writing of the Bureau of Music and 
the two Los Angeles locals (47 and 
767) of the American Federation of 
Musicians. Local 47 has been prom- 
inently identified by its constant sup- 
port of and cooperation with Bu- 
reau of Music activities; Local 767, 
which co-sponsors the Negro Concert 
Orchestra, worked with the Bureau 
in 1950 and 1951. 


Costs Shared 


In general the Federation’s locals 
and the city have shared the costs 
of the band programs (and of the 
special symphonic ensembles used 
for the Bureau’s major concerts and 
broadcasts) on a fifty-fifty basis. Cur- 
rently the band project costs about 
$50,000 annually, and some 100 con- 
certs are played. The locals’ share 
of this amount comes from the sums 
allocated to them for distribution in 
this area by the Music Performance 
Trust Fund, set up by the Federa- 
tion and the recording industry some 
years ago to administer the proceeds 
derived from recording royalties. 
The Bureau of Music’s share comes 
from a specific sum set aside by the 
mayor and the City Council as part 
of the Bureau’s regular budget for 
band concerts. This amount having 
been slightly curtailed in 1950 and 
1951, Local 47 increased its share in 
those years to a point where it now 
pays for approximately 5514 per 
cent of the total costs of the band 
concerts. The members of the bands 
are paid union scale for their work. 

The popularity of the band con- 
certs is tremendous, and the emo- 
tional responsiveness of some citi- 
zens to the programs borders upon 
the incredible. Many persons, for 
instance, follow their favorite band 
from park to park during the season, 
no matter whether it may mean the 
family’s journeying all the way to 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Mexican Tipica Orchestra plays in MacArthur Park on Wilshire Blvd. 


Folk songs of old Mexico sung against background of modern skyline. 


Los Angeles Symphonic Band—one of four which present concerts during 
spring, summer, and fall months under auspices of Bureau and A. F. of M. 
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A series of favorite melodies in rich- 
sounding, easy-to-play settings for piano. 


By Louis C. Singer 


BALI HA‘! Richard Rodgers 
BILL Jerome Kern 
FALLING IN LOVE WITH LOVE _ Richard Rodgers 
HOW ARE THINGS IN GLOCCA MORRA? Burton Lane 
HOW HIGH THE MOON Morgan Lewis 
| CAN DREAM, CAN'T 1? Sammy Fain 
| CAN'T GET STARTED Vernon Duke 
| LOVE YOU Cole Porter 
IN THE STILL OF THE NIGHT Cole Porter 
IT MIGHT AS WELL BE SPRING Richard Rodgers 
IT'S A GRAND NIGHT FOR SINGING Richard Rodgers 
I'VE GOT YOU UNDER MY SKIN Cole Porter 
MY ROMANCE Richard Rodgers 
ORCHIDS IN THE MOONLIGHT Vincent Youmans 
SMOKE GETS IN YOUR EYES Jerome Kern 
SONG IS YOU, THE Jerome Kern 
SPEAK LOW Kurt Weill 
STRANGE MUSIC Wright-Forrest 
THEY DIDN'T BELIEVE ME Jerome Kern 
WAY YOU LOOK TONIGHT, THE Jerome Kern 
WORLD IS WAITING FOR THE SUNRISE, THE Ernest Seitz 
YOU'D BE SO NICE TO COME HOME TO Cole Porter 
YOU'LL NEVER WALK ALONE Richard Rodgers 


Price 50¢ each 
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The Used-to-Play 


ZOE A. TILGHMAN 


You’ve heard it so many times: “I wish I hadn’t given up my 


piano lessons. I’d love to be able to play now.” It’s never too 


late to go back to music as a personal source for enjoyment. 


HE folks who “used to play’— 

how numerous they are! And so 
many of them are middle-aged or 
old people who have time on their 
hands and are looking about for 
something to fill their lives. 

A large percentage of these people 
could brush up on their music with 
gratifying results. They will not 
become professionals, of course, but 
if they are making music themselves, 
they are enjoying satisfaction that 
can come in no other way. Further- 
more, home music is a powerful tie 
which, unfortunately, many families 
lack. 

Young children love to sing when 
mother plays the piano. If older 
children are studying a string or 
band instrument, it will help as well 
as please them to have mother or 
father play accompaniments for 
them. To the busy homekeeper 
this may seem only something more 
to be done. But an hour a day of 
practice, with twenty minutes de- 
voted to pleasant exercises, will 
soon bring back a measure of skill, 
and the results in the family will 
prove well worth the effort. 

For those past fifty years of age 
there is still promise and opportun- 
ity. Unless the hands are abnor- 
mally stiffened, an hour a day at the 
keyboard will presently have them 
playing their old pieces, and new 
ones, with an enjoyment which they 
probably did not have when admon- 
ished by their parents, “You'd better 
do your practicing now.” 
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Here is one instance. A widow, 
living alone after her children had 
married and left home, turned back 
to her music. She had not been 
more than an average violin player. 
Her instruction consisted of little 
more than two years of violin in 
college. After marriage she dropped 
it entirely for many years. Moths 
ate the hair of the bow while the 
violin lay in a closet. 

During the war she was offered a 
teaching job and when the term was 
finished, she determined to complete 
her work for a degree. Accordingly, 
she enrolled in a teachers college, 
and as an activity signed up in or- 
chestra for two semesters. 

“I wasn’t particularly ornamental 
to the orchestra,” she admitted, ‘“‘but 
it kept me at work and gave me a 
sort of refresher course.” 


New Enjoyment 


That was five years ago. She has 
faithfully kept up an hour a day of 
practice and has attained a credit- 
able skill. She has played on club 
and church programs. Her music 
means more to her now, perhaps, 
than when she was studying it along 
with other college work. 

“It has proved an invaluable in- 
terest and recreation for me,” she 
said. “For about a year I was al- 
most confined to the house and 
music was a change from constant 
reading, which had been my only 
pastime.” 

A recent news dispatch tells of a 


farmer, fifty-five years old, who has 
just enrolled in a near-by state col- 
lege to study cornet. In 1918 he 
played in a band for a time, but the 
intervening years have been occu- 
pied with his family and farm. 

“This is the first time I’ve ever 
had time on my hands,” he said. 
“But I get a lot of pleasure out of 
music, and I’m going to study.” 

Why should not music teachers 
offer these used-to-play folk refresher 
courses, planned for their needs? 
With a little encouragement many 
of them would find it possible to 
“get a lot of pleasure,” as the farmer 
said, and to give pleasure to others. 
They lack confidence in themselves 
and feel that people will laugh at 
them. But if they have the courage 
to try, they can be assured of results. 

Small groups may be organized to 
play together as clubs. Organiza- 
tions such as the YWCA could get 
behind such a movement. Music 
dealers, individually or as a group, 
could increase their business by pro- 
moting such renewal of music. It 
offers a large field of “new” custom- 
ers. 

Certainly there are possibilities 
here. The cases cited show what 
can be done individually. With op- 
portunity and encouragement, so 
many more men and women might 
be active in music—self-expressive, 
instead of letting radio and tele- 
vision do it all. In addition, com- 
munity interest in music would be 
enhanced. AAA 
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The National Association for Music 
Therapy is one of the younger members 
of the constantly increasing group of 
professional music organizations whose 
purpose is the study and development 
of the many aspects of music in Amer- 
ican life. This Association’s recent 
annual convention in Chicago drew an 
attendance of more than two hundred 
fifty—an excellent indication of the 
extension of music as a_ therapeutic 
force. 

We present here excerpts from six 
of the papers which were presented to 
the convention. These paragraphs have 
been lifted from the context and can 
provide only a quick glimpse of the 
thinking and activity that are under 
way in the field of music therapy. A 
complete book of proceedings of the 
Chicago meeting will be issued at an 
early date. The next Association meet- 
ing will be held in Topeka, Kan., in 
November, 1952. 

Esther Goetz Gilliland is the newly 
elected president of NAMT. Inquiries 
concerning membership and the book 
of proceedings should be addressed to 
Mrs. Hartweg Dierks, 5050 Oaks, 
Kansas City, Mo.—Editor. 


“Music .. . an ideal medium for 
the physically handicapped.” 


VIRGINIA REEVES, DIRECTOR OF Oc- 
CUPATIONAL THERAPY, ILLINOIS CHIL- 
DREN’S HOsPITAL SCHOOL 


THE objectives of a program for the 
physically handicapped are multi- 
fold: (1) to help them become pro- 
ductive citizens if this is possible; 
(2) to enable them to become more 
independent; and (3) to enrich their 
lives in happiness, fellowship experi- 
ence, and learning. It is in this last 
category that music offers the great- 
est potentialities. 

Music may be considered an ideal 
medium, with a universal appeal 
which can be accredited to its versa- 


tility. It takes many forms—from 
simple to complex, from rhythm to 
harmony, from the individual to the 
group, from bodily expression to in- 
strumental expression. The indi- 
vidual desiring the opportunity to 
express himself in some way can 
often find success in some phase of 
music. 


Music does not become frozen in 
the air that all may see its imperfec- 
tions. Thus it may be more satisfy- 
ing than the graphic arts to a be- 
ginner or a disabled person. Neither 
does music always require the fine 
control or balance that much of the 
dance does. It is a mistaken con- 
ception that any movement for the 
sake of movement is satisfying. To 
the compulsive person, movement 
must be the desired movement or a 
frustrating experience may result. 
Praise and acceptance do not suffice; 
an experience must be satisfactory to 
the patient. Nevertheless, if the 
quality of expression is imperfect 
but is the best the patient can do 
and leaves him feeling rewarded, it 
should be acceptable to the thera- 
pist. 

Rhythms are basic and important 
in all development. They are the 
foundation of good speech and ef- 
ficient motion anywhere. Simple 
rhythm evokes basic emotion and re- 
sponse which may be the clue to the 
importance of its use with the more 
slowly developing child with cere- 
bral palsy. The severely handi- 
capped child may be included in 
rhythm groups but will be difficult 
to aid within that group, since each 
member may have his own rhythm, 


and in neurological disorders it is 
frequently found that each limb or 
part of the body has its own rhythm. 
In those with poliomyelitis, rhythm 
is affected by fatigue and amount of 
effort required to move the appro- 
priate part of the body. In cerebral 
palsy, rhythm is affected by the num- 
ber of impulses sent out by the in- 
jured area of the brain. An experi- 
ment with certain severely affected 
children in groups showed responses 
on a plateau while in the group, but 
a rise in response when these chil- 
dren were given individual assis- 
tance. The patients frequently will 
need individual supervision to trans- 
fer movement into more meaningful 
action. Some patients’ rhythms are 
difficult to match; we have found it 
necessary to start some rhythms at a 
slower pace than the lowest tempo 
of the metronome. 


‘‘Music...a _ non-specific 
therapeutic factor through its 
socializing capacity.” 


Heinz Konut, M.D., Former As- 
SOCIATE PROFESSOR OF PSYCHIATRY, 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Tue therapeutic effect of music is 
dependent on its capacity to repeat 
in a non-conflictful medium some- 
thing that is essentially conflictful. 
Music may thus provide a catharsis 
of otherwise unacceptable emotions; 
it may help to allay anxiety; or it 
may relieve guilt or shame. In ad- 
dition, it shares with all other forms 
of art a non-specific therapeutic fac 
tor because of its socializing Cc 
pacity. It is this social factor which 
is assumed tc play the main bene 
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ficial role for the emotionally dis- 
turbed patient. Regardless of the 
nature of the specific psychological 
conflicts, one result of emotional dis- 
turbance is always a lessening of in- 
terpersonal capacities and, with it, 
a lowering of self-esteem. 

Music therapy cuts into this 
vicious circle by providing a social 
situation in the relatively conflictless 
sphere of musical activity. An ill- 
applied coercion in this direction 
may, however, add another failure 
to the previous failures of a dis- 
turbed individual and cause further 
withdrawing from human contact. 

Finally, it is also to be stressed 
that musical activity itself, like any 
other human activity, can be drawn 
into the emotional conflicts of the 
disturbed personality, and may even 
become the main battlefield of the 
disturbance. Examples of this pos- 
sibility are the hysterical inhibitions 
(stage fright) and the functional 
paralysis of musical performers. If 
musical activity becomes thus drawn 
into the neurotic sphere it ceases to 
be therapeutic but may rather con- 
stitute a source that tends in itself 
to activate conflict. 


“Hydrotherapy is much more 
fun when done to a gay tune.” 


OuivE P. BRUNER, PRINCIPAL OF 
CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, CHICAGO 


Music for therapeutic purposes has 
probably been used for hundreds, if 
not thousands, of years. However, 
it was first used in public school 
classrooms for crippled children not 
longer ago than the beginning of the 
century. Music and rhythm now are 
an integral part of the curriculum 
for crippled children and other phy- 
sically handicapped children every- 
where. 

Music can be tied up with therapy 
in a variety of ways. It is used to 
teach rhythmic strokes in swimming 
or hydrotherapy. Hydrotherapy is 
much more fun when done to a gay 
tune; it goes more smoothly and 
does not seem to exact the same 
amount of effort as when done with- 
out the music. 

The same is true for regular phys- 
iotherapy treatments also. Music 
seems to motivate and make exer- 
cises much easier and more fun. In 
working with little children, es- 
pecially, the physical therapist who 
sings a tune helps the child work 
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These standard compositions are arranged especially for school 
orchestras by outstanding experts in this field. They have been 
received enthusiastically by school orchestra directors and are 
consistently performed on many school concert programs 


Arranged by Merle 9. 


ALICE BLUE GOWN 
DEEP PURPLE 


MARCHING ALONG TOGETHER 


OVER THE RAINBOW 
THE RANGERS' SONG 


SANTA CLAUS IS COMIN’ TO TOWN 


SIBONEY 
SONG OF LOVE 
SONG OF THE BAYOU 


THROUGH THE YEARS (with optional Mixed 5.4.1.8. Chorus) 


by C. Paul Herfurth 


ON THE TRAIL 
BLUE MOON 
DOLL DANCE 

MANHATTAN SERENADE 
PARK AVENUE FANTASY 


by Perey Facth 


OODLES OF NOODLES 


PRICE ON ALL THE ABOVE 


Set A....$4.00 Set B....$5.50 Set C....$7.00 


Send for FREE Piano-Conductor Parts 


New York 19, N. Y. 
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evenly and without the jerking so 
frequently seen. Often, a physical 
therapist can fit exercises to a recor 
and gain an evenness in performance 
that is remarkable. 

Walking, marching, swinging 
arms, clapping, even chewing and 
finger exercises can all be done to 
music, thereby bringing fun as well 
as smooth accomplishment. 

The finger-plays and action songs 
done in the kindergarten-primary 
grades are more than apt in a room 
of younger handicapped children. A 
child who is in a wheelchair need 
not be out of the game or the group 
activity. Suppose the children are 
singing and playing a game of “The 
Farmer’—a child in a wheelchair 
can clap his hands, have the teacher 
turn his chair around, and then put 
his hand to his forehead to shade his 
eyes while he surveys his land. 

Not all music in a crippled chil- 
dren’s school is used for activity; 
some of it is used for relaxation. The 
spastic children seem to quiet down 
and relax better for their rest peri- 
ods when soft, slow music is played 
or sung. Perhaps our grandmothers 
were on the right track when they 
rocked and sang their babies to 
sleep. In physical therapy, music is 
sometimes used to help relax a child 
before exercise is begun. 

Ballroom dancing is taught to 
crippled children in order that they 
may become familiar with the vari- 
ous steps and not feel awkward and 
out of touch with the others when 
they are with a group of physically 
normal people of their own age. 
Dancing teaches balance, 
rhythm, and poise. Crippled chil- 
dren need these attributes in order 
to attain as much grace in posture 
as possible. 

Chorus poetry speaking is another 
allied subject. Especially appropri- 
ate is this for pupils who are shy and 
retiring and lack the courage to face 
an audience alone. It is excellent 
for the child with a speech defect, 
for he can lose his voice in the voice 
of the group. It brings an oppor- 
tunity to children to learn the poems 
that lighten their hearts. 

So great is the stimulus of chorai 
speaking that one child at Chris- 
topher School who had never ut- 
tered a sentence in a classroom with- 
out stuttering badly, said a whole 
line alone while speaking with the 
choral group. Another lad who 
had a definitely antagonistic attitude 
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toward school, and who would never 
participate in a group activity, spoke 
the part of “de Lawd” in one of the 
choral selections—a_ sentence that 
was repeated a number of times. 
The performance was done with 
great pride. 


“Music . . . a tool to reach the 
patient as a means of communi- 
cation, to get through his wall 
of defense.” 


Ewinc H. Crawrts, M. D., DEPUTY 
DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF MENTAL 
HYGIENE, SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 


IN considering music we are think- 
ing primarily of an emotional ex- 
perience. It is not necessarily re- 
lated to intelligence. We are first 
impressed by this in our children, 
but this knowledge is also applied 
in working with mental deficients. 
We must remember that music is 
mediated through the sense of hear- 
ing, and there is a special part of 
the thalmus for this particular func- 
tion. 

I want to break down our discus- 
sion of music into three phases— 
rhythm, tone, and theme. Rhythm 
is the most primitive part of music 
and it appears first in the develop- 
ment of the child. Its primitive na- 
ture is attested by the jungle drums 
and the chants. It also is apparent in 
the modern off-beat type of music. 
Rhythm can physically alter res- 
piration, pulse, blood pressure, etc., 
but it is the least related to intel- 
ligence. 

Tone—and in tone I am includ- 
ing tonal quality as well as pitch 
and intensity—is at a higher level, 
but it is still rather primitive, inas- 
much as both quality and intensity 
may be soothing or irritating. Thus, 
tone is directly related to basic emo- 
tional states. 

By theme I mean melody and 
composition, and it is with these 
qualities that memory and condi- 
tioning, or individual experiences, 
are important. It is here that dif- 
ferences in responses to the same 
type of music occur in different in- 
dividuals. Even here, however, there 
is a great amount of similarity of 
response, and the very adjectives 
which are used to describe certain 
types of music are indicative of the 
emotional states which they tend to 
produce, For instance, we have 
martial music, inspirational music, 
religious music, the blues, etc. 


I should like to point out that we 
are using music primarily as a means 
of communication—as a tool to get 
to the patient through his wall of 


defenses. We might call it an av- 
enue of emotions. It is most useful, 
of course, in dealing with those pa- 
tients who cannot be reached by the 
spoken word, but it is important to 
realize that in music we have a uni- 
versal tool that does not depend on 
particular knowledge of language or 
of the individual. Ideally, and very 
frequently by this means, patients 
become more accessible, responding 
to other therapies and, of course, to 
the spoken word. 

It is important to point out that 
unless we know the particular pa- 
tient’s past experience and memory, 
we cannot write a specific prescrip- 
tion which will evoke the type of 
response that we want. For the 
most part, we rely on the non-spe- 
cific type of approach and use gen- 
eralities both in reaching the patient 
and in treating him. ‘The more spe- 
cific and individual applications are 
problems to be discussed by the doc- 
tor and the music therapist, with the 
particular patient and the individ- 
ual case history available for consid- 
eration. 

We might think of human nature 
and personality as a hamburger 
sandwich. The bun is the outer 
shell that meets the eye of the aver- 
age person, but it is the meat inside 
the bun that really counts. So it is 
the basic, inner-living person that 
counts and not the outer shell which 
is presented to the world. 

To carry this simile one step fur- 
ther, I should like to add mustard 
to this hamburger. In our human 
sandwich, the mustard represents 
anxiety. Many times the bun not 
only obscures the meat, but is cov- 
ered with mustard. So, too, does 
anxiety cover up the basic person- 
ality. We need to remember that 
the training program must help our 
therapists to look inside the bun 
and underneath the mustard to find 
the real meat. 

To summarize the material that 
has been presented, the first point 
is that our mental patients represent 
a problem which is really much 
more emotional than_ intellectual. 
The music therapist has at hand a 
potent instrument to establish rela- 
tionships with the patient at the 
emotional level. We need to know 
much more about the exact mech- 
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anisms of music therapy in order to 
gain access to the hidden part of the 
paticnt and to help directly in the 
treatment process. 

The second point is that, aside 
from the music itself, the music 
therapist needs to remember his own 
personal reactions and take them 
into account. The favorable bal- 
ance in the matter of communica- 
tion with the patient which is en- 
joyed because of the musical factor 
may be outweighed by the unfavor- 
able elements of the therapist’s own 
personality and attitude toward the 
patient. ‘This understanding of the 
emotional reactions of patients is an 
important part of the training pro- 
gram of all personnel who work 
with mental patients, and it is just 
as vital and important for the music 
therapist to have this as for the doc- 
tor, the psychologist, or the social 
worker. 

The necessity of applying knowl- 
edge to a total situation rather than 
breaking a problem up into small 
parts has long been recognized by 
modern science, and psychiatry for 
many years has been fighting the 
tendency to disassociate mind from 
body in treatment of mental illness. 


But only recently has this em- 
phasis on the total problem been ap- 
plied to the rehabilitation therapies 
—occupational, music, recreational, 
and industrial—which seek in vari- 
ous ways to keep the mind from 
turning inward on itself too much. 


.. the State of Minnesota 
would have been money ahead.” 


RICHARD BLAKE, Music DIREc- 
TOR, CAMBRIDGE STATE SCHOOL AND 
HosPITAL FOR EPILEPTICS AND MEN- 
TALLY RETARDED, CAMBRIDGE, MINN. 


AFTER five years of working in an 
institution for delinquent boys, and 
now working in an institution for 
epileptics, and mentally retarded, 
and probably dealing with a smat- 
tering of all physical and mental 
disabilities, I feel that the biggest 
problems that arise are the emotion- 
al ones. Resolve these emotional 
conflicts and a lot of physical and 
mental troubles will be eliminated. 
Where mental or physical diseases 
can be connected with certain emo- 
tional experiences, and where these 
emotions can be dispelled through 
music—there music has served its 
purpose as a therapeutic agent. 


When the music therapist can dis- 
cover the emotional background of 
the patient and decide what music 
can best serve in dispelling such 
emotions, then he is worthy of his 
position of music therapist. Music 
is a language of the emotions, and 
thus a controlling force. 

We music teachers have the edge 


on the academic teachers. They 
deal with the intellect. No intellect 
—out comes the hammer. There 


is an intellectual side to music, of 
course, but when we can’t reach the 
patient thus, we can from the basic, 
rhythmical side. We are dealing 
with the emotions, and we all have 
emotions. With twenty-five years of 
experience behind him, Joseph 
Dubbe, former bandmaster and in- 
strumental director of Minnesota 
State Training School for Boys, 
states, “If upon his release from the 
school, each Training School band 
member had been permitted to take 
with him the horn upon which he 
was then playing, the State of Min- 
nesota would have been money 
ahead!” And not only the taxpay- 
ers, but the community at large, the 
parents of the boy in question, and 
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EACHERS of singing in all 

parts of the country are giving 
greater attention to music in the 
church, especially to the music in 
churches with volunteer and semi- 
professional choirs. Perhaps the 
principal reason for this is the fact 
that the students who come to these 
teachers’ studios are becoming in- 
creasingly aware of both the artistic 
and the professional potentialities of 
church music. There is also a con- 
stantly growing recognition of the 
need for stronger professional co- 
ordination among organist, choir- 
master, and vocal teacher. 

Two discussion forums related to 
church music were outstanding fea- 
tures of the recent annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of 
Teachers of Singing held in Chi- 
cago. One session was devoted to 
“The Field of Sacred Song,” the 
other to “Choral Singing and Choral 
Problems.” The Halloran Chor- 
alists of Evanston, Illinois, under 
the direction of John Halloran, pro- 
vided both clinic and concert dem- 
onstrations. A series of papers and 
discussions was presented by a group 
of prominent choral directors and 
authorities. 

It is clearly indicated that there is 
great need for more sacred anthem 
material for the small choir—for 
two- and three-part mixed voices 
and for women’s voices. These an- 
thems should have strong and simple 
melodies that will convey the sacred 
intent of the Scriptures or other 
serious texts to the worshipper in a 
direct and forceful manner. The 
present supply does not meet the de- 
mand. It has been demonstrated 
that composers can produce material 
of this kind if only they will. Their 
assistance is greatly needed by small- 
er choirs. 
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The Literature of Sacred Song 
The Solo Song in Public Worship 


LEON CARSON 


It cannot be doubted that the 
sacred solo is being neglected today 
beeause of greatly increased en- 
semble and liturgical singing, some- 
thing which seems to be an obses- 
sion with many directors of church 
music. The sacred solo, in proper 
setting and with sincere interpreta- 
tion, brings the message of worship 
more personally and directly to the 
mind and heart of the listener than 
do choral works. This statement is 
in no way a reflection upon the par- 
ticular values of the magnificent a 
cappella and accompanied choral 
singing that is heard in so many 
churches—singing which has great 
power, brilliance, and dignity in its 
combined text and musical content 
when performed by competent chor- 
isters. I refer here to a more per- 
sonal message which has an im- 
portant a part in the service of wor- 
ship. 


Quality Problems 


Unfortunately, in new publica- 
tions a considerable portion of 
sacred solo material is inferior in 
quality to the choral works. In the 
solo numbers the music is often not 
of the kind that enhances the text 
used. There needs to be more spir- 
itual thinking on the part of the 
composer if he is to provide music 
that is up to the meaning and dig- 
nity of the text. (There are excep- 
tions, such as Sven Lekberg’s setting 
of Sidney Lanier’s “A Ballad of 
Trees and the Master.”) It is also 
true that the cheaply sentimental 
poems so frequently selected for set- 
ting by composers are just as unde- 
sirable as are the wrong kinds of 
musical composition. 

At the Chicago NATS meeting, 
George Newton, Indianapolis choir 


director and voice teacher, said, 
“The purpose . . . of the solo song 
in public worship is to provide an 
additional prayer, a supplemental 
Scripture reading, or a poem of a 
type which, in some way, will en- 
able the worshipper to feel more 
keenly the presence of God or give 
him additional strength for his daily 
life.’ This is an excellent evalua- 
tion of the sacred solo. A compre- 
hensive list of sacred songs arranged 
for the Sundays of 1952, beginning 
with the Advent season, was one re- 
sult of the Chicago session. An 
original list of one hundred sacred 
songs was compiled some time ago 
by the American Academy of Teach- 
ers of Singing. A new list, com- 
pletely annotated, is expected off the 
press at an early date. 

The choir director and the vocal 
teacher are not always in agreement. 
The latter is usually eager for his 
students to take part in choral sing- 
ing under proper auspices, but he 
cannot always approve some of the 
unique and sometimes unnatural de- 
vices used by many choir directors in 
their attempt to obtain a general 
uniformity of choral tone quality of 
the kind that they demand. In 
achieving the so-called “straight 
tone” the young singer often begins 
to lose much of his perspective con- 
cerning the vibrato and overtone 
which he has been taught in the 
studio and which are so vital to the 
complete legitimate singing tone. It 
is reasonable to believe that if more 
choral directors had had more ex- 
tensive study and training in the 
cause and effect of vocal functioning, 
plus the experience of actual sing- 
ing, there could be a more effective 
combined effort of voice teacher and 
choral director. 

On the other hand, the choral 
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MADE IN. FRANCE 
CLARINET OUTFIT 


No. 300—Ebonite $110.00 
No. 302—Grenadilla wood 120.00 


MADE IN FRANCE 
CLARINET OUTFIT 
No. 400—Grenadilla wood, perma- 


forged keys, perma-post construction. 
$155. 


CLARINET OUTFIT 


No. 1—Superb artist quality, still at 
lowest price of all first line clarinets. 
Finest natural Grenadilla, with 
perma-forged keys and perma-post 
construction. $199.50 


All prices include case and Federal Tox. 


Martin Freres alto and bass 
clarinets, oboe and English 
horn also available. Write for 
illustrated literature today. 


Distributor: 


Buegeleisen 
Jacobson. /ne. 


York 3, N.Y. 


Canada: 720 Bathurst St, Toronto 4, Ont 


conductor may feel that the vocal 
teacher does not always accomplish 
everything that he should. In his 
address before the Chicago meeting, 
Harry Seitz, Detroit voice teacher 
and choral conductor, said, “It takes 
years of singing in a chorus to be a 
good choral singer. The majority 
of singers come to a chorus wanting 
in the necessary ingredients of a 
chorus singer—a good ear, a good 
eye, and a good rhythmic sense. The 
private singing teacher is so much 
interested in perfecting vocal tech- 
nique that many singers with excel- 
lent voices never learn to see the dis- 
tance from one note to the next, 
or learn the length of time they must 
sustain a given sound. Yet they can 
sing dozens of arias and songs which 
they have learned by rote. . . Mr. 
Seitz’ statement has elements of 
strength, but it may be questioned 
whether the deficiencies which he in- 
dicates can be blamed entirely on 
the private studio. AAA 


JUNIOR POLICE 


(Continued from page 13) 
cause he was chosen for his ability, 
is a reward for faithful practice, con- 
centration, and study. Add to that, 
regular radio appearances and an 
almost 100 per cent showing of “su- 
perior talent’’ at the annual State 
Music Festival each year, and you 
have a boy who will want success 
in all his endeavors. 

Joe Flores is now the president of 
the World Trade Association of 
Denver. He has learned to speak 
fifteen languages and has served as 
an interpreter in the army. His col- 
lege education can be traced to his 
fine musical training under the 
baton of Mr. Roy. Playing in the 
symphony and in dance bands to 
earn his way through college, Joe 
gained confidence in himself. 

Of the 2000 boys who have gradu- 
ated from the Junior Police Band, 
many are successful professional 
men or businessmen. Some are mu- 
sicians who received college scholar- 
ships because of this ability. Success 
in the home lives of many has been 
partly the result of the teamwork 
learned as band members. The 
police department can well be 
proud, for not one of these 2000 
graduates has ever appeared in court. 

With music now an integral part 
of their lives, the young men who 
leave the Junior Police Bands are 


forming small units of their own, 
Mr. Roy, who still teaches scores of 
students, has found time to help or- 
ganize the Knights Templar Boys 
Band, an all-alumni group. 

Sergeant Heath’s idea has grown 
by leaps and bounds. Sparking in- 
terest in other cities, the Junior 
Police Band teaching methods used 
by Conductor Roy led to the Uni- 
versity of Denver's “Citizenship 
Through Music” seminar (presided 
over by him) for music educators. 
He emphasizes the necessity of main- 
taining a boy’s interest, and points 
out the value of organization. The 
Junior Police Band, although 
backed by the policemen, also helps 
its own cause by a yearly concert. 
Parents buy the smaller instruments, 
while the Association provides the 
heavier percussion and wind instru- 
ments. The most vital part of the 
band, however, is its value in build- 
ing good citizens. This is recognized 
by authorities throughout the coun- 
try. General Dwight Eisenhower re- 
marked after visiting the boys, “If 
there were more youth organizations 
such as the Junior Police Bands 
throughout the world, there would 
be no need for a Crusade for Free- 
dom.” 

A man who deals with youngsters 
every day in the City of Denver, 
Juvenile Judge Philip B. Gilliam, 
says, “Words cannot express my 
deep feeling for Mr. Roy’s magnifi- 
cent work with the young people of 
Denver.” 


Boys’ Reaction 


And how do the boys who gradu- 
ate feel about it? Bill Roberts, a 
member of the U.S. Navy Band, 
says that being a member of the 
Junior Police Band helped him to 
accept the discipline necessary in the 
armed forces, and to do a better job 
as a member of Uncle Sam’s teams 
of trained men. 

Plans for the future of the suc 
cessful Junior Police Association are 
now being made, and it is possible 
that instruction in stringed instru- 
ments will be added to form an or- 
chestra too. One thing is certain: 
the building of men with emphasis 
upon all the desirable factors that 
go to make the ideal American is 
the primary purpose behind Mr. 
Roy’s teaching. Carefully planned 
to mesh with family and church in 
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teaching a boy to be kind and self- 
respecting, resourceful and self- 
reliant, loyal and fair-minded under 
all conditions and _ circumstances, 
while teaching them a renumerative 
profession, the Denver Junior Police 
Band program has become a price- 
less asset to our nation. AAA 


LISTENING ATTITUDES 
(Continued from page 17) 


toe wiggling, and kinaesthetic sen- 
sations of ballet! All contributed 
to great devotion to music; none to 
its discredit. It is interesting to 
note that these expressions were not 
part of or secondary to any broader 
appreciation. They were simple, 
direct, primitive reasons for liking 
to listen to music. 


“1 like music of any sort if it’s 
good music of its kind and per- 
formed well.” 

This is one characteristic response 
that indicated some degree of intel- 
lectual approach to music listening. 
This group, the fourth category in 
size (7.61% of the total, 16.27% of 
the definite expressions), ranged from 
such declarations as the one above to 
erudite commentaries, for the inter- 
pretation of which your researchers 
required expert assistance. 

In the columns dedicated to intel- 
lectuality in music listening, the 
girls again outrank the boys 
(53.45% to 46.55%). As suggested 
elsewhere, residential area and the 
age of the subject tended to have 
some bearing on this category. One 
of the more terrifyingly esoteric pa- 
pers, however, was authored by a 
thirteen-year-old! 


“I can see the people moving 
around and doing things in the 
music.” 

Visual imagery, as an accompani- 
ment to music listening, comes fifth 
in order (3.71% of the entire group, 
7.93%, of the definite expressions). 
The girls’ margin over the boys was 
again pronounced—55.8% to 44.2%. 
This result seemed somewhat sur- 
prising to a number of persons of 
rather wide experience in such mat- 
ters, since it had been expected that 
“picture listening” would appear in 
considerably larger proportion, es- 
pecially among the younger subjects. 
Yet, as we have said, the group 
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ALLEGRETTO (in the style of Boccherini) 

GRAVE (W. F. Bach) 

BALLET MUSIC FROM ROSAMUNDE (Schubert) 
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BERCEUSE ROMANTIQUE 


Also the following, which were formerly in the 
RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF SUITE, (now out of print): 
SONG OF INDIA from Sadko 
HYMN TO THE SUN from Le Cog d'or 
CHANSON ARABE from Scheherazade 


Repertoire for the beginning student: 

ASSEMBLED EDITION, Vol. | for violin and piano: 
Contents: TOY SOLDIERS MARCH, RONDINO on a theme of 
Beethoven (Simplified), CAPRICE VIENNOIS (Simplified), MINIATURE 
VIENNESE MARCH, NEGRO SPIRITUAL MELODY (Dvorak), SYNCO- 
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oster)}. 
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67 W. 44 St. 


CHARLES FOLEY New York 18 
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to direct, amplify and 
beautify tonal quality and 
depth. Before you buy an 
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one of the DIRECTONE 
models featured by your 
local dealer. 


PANCORDION 


INC. 
DEPT. A-252 
461 EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


shows little tendency to settle into 
the early-age columns exclusively. 


“Music fills me with the feeling 
that God is with us...’ 


To a number of these young 
people, music listening has spiritual 
feelings as its major personal accom- 
paniment (1.72% of the entire 
group, 3.67% of the definite expres- 
sions). The division between the 
girls and the boys is less marked 
(girls 51.52%, boys 48.48%). 

The essays were carefully checked 
to ascertain whether the subjects 
ascribing their enjoyment of music 
to religious feelings were specialized 
listeners to sacred music—entirely 
or predominantly. It was found that, 
while religious music was given as 
“favorite” in a large number of 
cases, many other types were repre- 
sented as well. 

It is interesting to note, however, 
that, while 3.96% of all the young 
people reporting gave religious 
music as their favorite, only 1.72% 
indicated a spiritual attitude in 
listening. It would seem to suggest 
that this group, sixth in order, ac- 
cepted all music with a religious 
tone present in the individual rather 
than in the music itself. 


“I hate the stuff!” 


Seventh in size among those re- 
porting was the handful of diehards 
who wouldn’t give up to any such 
sissy preoccupation as listening to 
music. They came in all ages, sizes, 
and degrees of vehemence, but were 
for the most part boys (88.88% to 
11.12%). The category represented 
only 0.46% of the total and cannot 
be compared with the group giving 
definite expressions, though in some 
cases the expressions were definite 
enough and picturesque. 


“When I hear music, I imagine 
I’m the singer or the player or 
the leader.”’ 


Another category which seems to 
have surprised some of the experts— 
the “self-substitution” group—comes 
last on the list. While it may be less 
easy to admit than others, the utter 
frankness shown in other parts of 
the study suggests that these figures 
are valid. The total, here, was 
0.38% and, of the definitely ex- 
pressed attitudes, 0.819%. In_ this 
case, 80% were girls. 


In next month’s Music Jour- 
nal, “Performing Attitudes” will 
be discussed and related to 
these listening-attitude factors. 
There is a strong and interesting 
relationship between them that 
brought out by both their paral- 
is brought out by both their par- 
allelism and their variance. 


SIXTEEN PIANISTS 


(Continued from page 15) 


When the first Ensemble _pro- 
grams were given, under the direc- 
tion of Miss Catherine Cullyer, it 
was necessary for her to conduct the 
pianists. But as the group gained 
experience in playing together, they 
found themselves feeling and inter- 
preting together. So now whatever 
conducting is done by Mrs. Skelton 
as she plays is imperceptible to the 
audience. 

How is a concert rehearsed? Dur- 
ing the summers the musicians select 
and order the music from which the 
final arrangements emerge. Suitable 
music is hard to find. For all six- 
teen players, duet arrangements are 
often used. For eight, the music is 
sometimes rewritten into four or 
even six parts. Parts are worked 
out together, with a fine ear for each 
pianist’s special abilities. Any part 
that is merely dull accompaniment 
is rewritten, and the themes and 
“fireworks” are divided so as to pro- 
vide each musician with something 
melodious while working alone. Mrs. 
Skelton feels that this factor is prob- 
ably the most important one in the 
sustained enthusiasm of the players. 

The musicians practice alone, 
then in groups of two and four, com- 
paring interpretations and tempos. 
These fours interchange until the 
entire sixteen (seventeen if the or- 
gan is used) know what to expect 
from one another. There is never 
any feeling of arbitrary or mechan- 
ical playing, for everyone has some 
creative part in the interpretation. 
This feature is always noteworthy, 
for precision in so large a group 
often must give way to artistic flexi- 
bility, or vice versa. 

The final six weeks before a con- 
cert, the group rehearses together 
in the music store, often three or 
four evenings a week. So interested 
do they become that the rehearsals 
sometimes stretch to three hours. 
Rain or snow, no member is ever 
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late; it’s a point of honor with 
them! 

Besides many evenings of pleas- 
ure, What has the community 
gained? Something very tangible, in- 
deed, in the form of a Steinway con- 
cert grand piano for the Civic Audi- 
torium. The Rice Music House has 
continued to bear all the expenses 
for the concerts, totaling more than 
three hundred dollars annually, thus 
freeing all the contributions of the 
grateful audiences to apply to the 

urchase of this fine instrument. 
The final payment was made at the 
concert last fall. Future receipts 
will be used to set up scholarships 
and a loan fund for promising 
young musicians of Anderson 
County. 


Musical County 


Anderson is fast becoming recog- 
nized as South Carolina’s musical 
county, for it boasts not only the one 
permanent piano ensemble in the 
state, but also the only department 
of school music operating as part of 
the county Department of Educa- 
tion. The city of Anderson has a 
growing and efficient symphony or- 
chestra which gives a free children’s 
concert every year. Other causes 
for musical boasting include an ex- 
ceptionally large number of piano 
students, three community choruses, 
and of course Lily Strickland, whose 
home was here for many years. 


Can other communities have their 
own piano ensemble? It depends on 
many factors: (1) the desire on the 
part of good pianists to give many 
hours of hard work; (2) a firm will- 
ing to donate the use of pianos, both 
for practicing and for concerts (This 
includes making considerable space 
available); (3) a firm or a civic club 
willing to bear the expenses, unless 
or until the group can become self- 
supporting. 

The long-range values are enor- 
mous. To qualify for possible 
membership in such a group is the 
ambition of dozens of young people 
now working their way through 
Czerny and Schumann. Is America 
becoming more mature musically? 
Is good music seeping into the cul- 
ture of the hinterlands, far removed 
from Carnegie Hall and the Metro- 
politan Opera House? Drop in on 
the Anderson Piano Ensemble some- 
time and you will have a very happy 
answer. AAA 
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Full—4.50 


Music by LOESSER 


Full—5.00 


Music by LANG 
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*THE MINSTREL OF KASHMIRA—For Band—Arranged by Philip J. Lang 


Symphonic— 6.00 


GUYS AND DOLLS—Overture For Band 


The resounding hits from the Frank Loesser score of the Broadway Production 
arranged by Philip J. Lang, one of America’s top show arrangers. 


Symphonic —7.00 


*COUNTRY BUMPKIN—For Band 


The latest from the pen of Philip J. Lang. Rural and rustic, with delightful band 
coloring for that gay “hoe-down” spirit. 


Symphonic— 6.50 


SERENADE TO A LEMONADE—For Orchestra 


This arrangement by Philip J. Lang features four optional saxophone parts for 
the much-desired contemporary recording sound. 


B Set—5.00 C Set—6.50 


*Introduced by Mr. Lang with the Illinois All-State High School Band of 1951. 
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A New Organ Part of the 


Brahms Requiem, by N. Lindsay Norden, 
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$350.00. A fine orchestral effect, ap- 
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compliance with end-of-the-year 
tradition, here are my _ personal 
nominations for the best original 
film scores of the year, plus a few 
comments on current film score 
trends in Hollywood. 

Six composers wrote the dozen 
best scores of 1951, in my estima- 
tion. They are Harold Byrns (The 
Gul on the Bridge and Pick-Up), 
Bernard Herrmann (The Day the 
Earth Stood Still), Alex North (A 
Streetcar Named Desire and Death 
of a Salesman), Miklos Rozsa (Quo 
Vadis), Dimitri Tiomkin (Decision 
Before Dawn, Strangers on a Train, 
The Thing, and The Well), and 
Franz Waxman (He Ran All the 
Way and A Place in the Sun). These 
are all in the category of feature- 
length films issued by American pro- 
ducers, ignoring imports, short sub- 
jects, and industrial or educational 
documentaries. 

The fact that six composers ac- 
counted for a dozen top scores is it- 
self significant. Only two of these 
names are likely to be unfamiliar to 
the reader: Alex North and Harold 
Byrns. The other four are peren- 
nial nominees (and winners) of 
Academy Awards. Film composing 
is a highly specialized task, and with 
hundreds of thousands (and usually 
millions) of dollars invested in a 
film it is a Hollywood habit to turn 
to the artists who have been con- 
sistently successful with their previ- 
ous commitments. Indeed, film 
scoring is so specialized that such top 
men as Waxman and Rozsa do not 
do their own orchestration at all, 
but turn it over to specialists in this 
field—such as Eugene Zador, who 
handled the complex research and 
orchestration problems for Rozsa on 
Quo Vadis. 

Harold Byrns’s scores for the Hugo 
Haas films Pick-Up and The Girl on 
the Bridge illustrate a second Holly- 
wood trend—scoring for chamber 
orchestras rather than for the cus- 
tomary 60-man ensembles main- 
tained by the major studios. This 
has been particularly prevalent in 


view of the fact that so many pic. 
tures are being made by inde. 
pendent producers these days, and 
therefore on relatively limited budg- 
ets. The independent producer has 
also provided almost the only oppor- 
tunity for the unknown composers 
(or, let us say, the not popularly 
acclaimed composers) to get their 
chance in the “big time,” or for the 
“name” composers to do something 
different from their usual routine. 

Byrns’s scores, for instance, are 
perhaps far more dissonant and 
atonal than they would have been if 
the pictures for which he composed 
them had been produced by one of 
the major studios under big-budget 
conditions. This trend toward mus- 
ical originality in independent pro- 
ductions is heightened, of course, in 
short subjects and documentaries, 
where the reliance upon a common- 
denominator approach to any and 
all musical tastes is not so vital a 
commercial necessity. In the car- 
toon field, for instance, the music 
for the highly original UPA films is 
both ingeniously designed for a 
handful of players and almost en- 
tirely free of normal stylistic re- 
straints. The results mirror per- 
fectly the cartoons’ original and 
fresh approach. 

A trend which may possibly be 
predicted is one which will endeav- 
or to further escape rising costs—the 
recording of film sound tracks 
abroad, where costs for orchestral 
performance are infinitely smaller 
than in Hollywood, with its very 
high scale of pay for studio mu- 
sicians. We know of one potential 
move in this direction: the group 
controlling the re-issue of a great 
silent star’s early films is seriously 
dickering with a European group to 
record the sound track to be added 
to the films in return for a_per- 
centage of the European distribu- 
tion rights! And, of course, the costs 
of Menotti’s The Medium, produced 
in Italy, were naturally far less than 
they would have been had he done 
the film in this country. This whole 
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problem of costs and the attempt to 
escape from them via European pro- 
duction in whole or in part may 
well be the basis for a bitter union- 
industry fight which might parallel 
the famous recording fight of a few 
years ago. C, SHARPLESS HICKMAN. 

AAA 


BANDS IN PARK 


(Continued from page 23) 


the harbor area or the San Fernando 
Valley, and even hearing the same 
type of music they have heard it 
perform the previous week or even 
several weeks. (The bands use the 
same programs for a park circuit, 
changing only when they return to 
a park which they have previously 
visited.) The Bureau regularly re- 
ceives scores of touching letters, 
clumsily scrawled messages on post 
cards, and heartfelt phone calls in 
difficult-to-understand accents thank- 
ing it for providing the Sunday after- 
noon concerts—by no means mute 
evidence of both the emotional pow- 
er of music and the need which is 
being filled in presenting free con- 
certs of this type for the scores of 
thousands of citizens who would 
otherwise, because of economic cir- 
cumstances, hear little ‘‘live’’ music. 


Center Orchestra 


In addition to directing the Los 
Angeles Symphonic Band, Arthur J. 
Babich also conducts the Los An- 
geles Civic Center Orchestra, a Bu- 
reau of Music avocational unit 
formed for the special purpose of 
giving an ensemble outlet to the 
many amateur instrumentalists who 
live or work in or near the down- 
town area, This orchestra of 50 
players rehearses every Wednesday 
evening in the auditorium of the 
Los Angeles City Hall, and several 
times each year gives concerts at 
various veterans’ hospitals and for 
the Bureau’s community sings. As 
with the Bureau’s youth and adult 
choruses and community sings, there 
1s no charge for membership in the 
Civic Center Orchestra; moreover, 
the musicians are supplied with mu- 
sic, stands, lockers in which to store 
their instruments and music, and 
parking privileges in the basement 
garage of the City Hall during re- 
hearsals, AAA 
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New Musi 


Couperin-Milhaud-Walker 


Band— 


Overture & Allegro from La Sultane 


Orchestra— 

Symphony in Eb Major Stamitz-Kindler 
Chorus— 

| Like It Here (SATB, SSA, TTBB) 

Still, Still With Thee (SATB) 

Invocation to Song (SATB) 

The Blue-Tail Fly (SATB) 

The Shadow March (R. L. Stevenson) (SATB) 


Clay Boland 
Clarence Bawden 
Sullivan-Maclary 
Geo. Strickling 
Louis Shenk 


Piano Solo— 


The "Fledermaus" (easy arr. of excerpts) 
January, February, March (3 pieces for 3rd grade) 
The Right-Hand's Vacation (5 pieces for left hand) 


Strauss-Richter 
John T. Howard 
Ralph Berkowitz 


Clarinet & Piano— 


Nocturne Leo Ornstein 


ELKAN-VOGEL CO., INC. 


1716 Sansom Street Phila. 3, Penna. 


“an thean quite so much to you as 
what your own tests will reveal. 
We invite critical comparison! 
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MR. MANAGER: 


(Continued from page 19) 


that a young person is ready for pro- 
fessional engagements with an or- 
chestra you are saying, in effect: (1) 
the artist has the required technical 
ability, (2) he knows the notes and 
how to play them in certain stated 
works, and (3) he is prepared to 
come in and play his part of the pro- 
gram in one rehearsal with the or- 
chestra. We don’t expect to get the 
most inspired interpretations, the 


finest tones, or the ultimate in poise 
when engaging a young artist, but it 
does seem reasonable for us to ex- 
pect the three qualifications listed 
above. 

You are right about the wide- 
spread use of home-talent soloists by 
community orchestras. First, most 
orchestras feel some obligation to of- 
fer opportunity to musicians in their 
own and neighboring communities. 
There is much to be said for such a 
procedure in our building of a na- 
tional music culture. But it is also 


THE 
UNIVERSITY SINGERS 


A Series of Part-Songs published especially 
for Glee Clubs of American Colleges and Universities 


Selected and Arranged by Howard D. McKinney, Mus. Doc. 


Professor of Music, Rutgers University 


— MALE VOICES — 


Number Price 
6927 Edvard Grieg ........... Brothers, 18 
7550 Edvard Grieg ........... The Hopeful Serenaders ........... 18 
7597 Philipp Nicolai ......... How Brightly Beams the Star ...... ao 
7652 A. T. Gretchaninoff ...... 18 
Donovan. Fantasy on American Folk Ballads.. 1.00 


(Accompaniment for Piano Four Hands) 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 


119 West 40th Street 
NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


genuine interest in strings. 


FINGER PATTERNS (basic method) 


FUN FOR FIDDLE FINGERS (tune book) 


40 


are on the Wanch... and the 


STRINGS 


Leads The Parade 


Dr. George Bornoff, Teachers College, Columbia University 
has inspired thousands in the schools of America to take a 
Students cover in one year 
what usually takes three years and have fun all the way! 


Violin, Viola, ‘Cello & Bass ......... 


Piano Accompaniment ............. 


Your Dealer Can Supply You or Send Direct to 


Gordon V. Thompson, Inc., 2017 Main Street, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Carl Fischer, Inc., 62 Cooper Square, New York City 


true that the conductor can take a 
local artist with less ability, train. 
ing, and experience than the “im- 
ported” one and put on a more fin- 
ished final performance because he 
has ample opportunity for guidance 
and rehearsal of the local performer. 

Now, Mr. Manager, if you really 
want to help your young artists be- 
come the “names of tomorrow,” be- 
low are some suggestions agreed 


upon by many who are in charge of 


local arrangements. 

1. If at all possible, convince the 
young artist that he should spend at 
least one season as a member of a 
quasi-professional orchestra under 
a capable conductor. If he is a 
violinist, let him work in the second 
fiddle section, where he cannot de- 
pend entirely upon melodic lines 
but must give full attention to solid 
orchestral routine. If he is a pianist 
or a vocalist, let him learn enough 
about some of the percussion instru- 
ments or string bass to at least sit in 
with an orchestra. Through experi- 
ence in the body of the orchestra he 
will learn much that will help him 
greatly when the day comes for him 
to step out in front as a soloist. It 
will give him the kind of know-how 
that will win respect and coopera- 
tion from orchestra personnel and 
conductors. 


Careful Check 


2. Before you permit your young 
artist to list any concerto as being 
part of his repertory have him per- 
form the entire work for someone 
who thoroughly understands _ its 
complete performance. That person 
should carefully check the artist for 
plain, ordinary accuracy of per 
formance, just as you judge him for 
“talent,” virtuosity, public appeal, 
and so forth. 

3. Recheck the accuracy of his 
repertory performance constantly, 
especially if he is doing a lot of re- 
cital work with piano accompani- 
ment. 

4. Sit down with him and tell him 
some of the facts of concert life. 
Sometimes these youngsters are 
greatly disturbed and can_ neither 
sing nor play, simply because they 
don’t know what is expected of them 
when they are not performing. 
Many times they pour out theif 
troubles to those of us in smaller 
cities where they find themselves in 
surroundings more nearly resem 
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bling “home.” One young woman 
who had had exceptionally good 
voice training and coaching and 
had won national awards and ac- 
claim was engaged to appear with 
the local orchestra in a small city. 
In private rehearsal with the con- 
ductor she demonstrated good com- 
mand of her program, revealed an 
excellent voice, and proved very 
good to look at. She was so ill at 
ease, however, that the conductor 
stopped work and said in a kindly 
way, “Now, tell me all about it. 
What’s the trouble.” 

He soon found out. In a trem- 
bling voice she said, “I just don’t 
know enough to appear profession- 
ally with an orchestra. I’ve sung 


_ only twice in an orchestra program 


and that was in my home town be- 
fore I was considered a professional. 
I don’t know whether to take bows 
with or without you. Should I shake 
hands with you or the concertmas- 
ter? I don’t know anything except 
how to sing. My father has paid 
teachers and coaches thousands of 
dollars and none of them has told 
me any of these things. My man- 
ager hasn’t told me. I’ve been 
afraid to let anybody know how 
little I know. Now you know what’s 
upsetting me.” 

It did not take the conductor long 
to give the young lady what she 
needed—information, guidance, and 
self-confidence. As a result, she did 
a good job in her performance. 


Facts of Life 


And, Mr. Manager, while you are 
telling these youngsters the facts of 
concert life and stage deportment, 
please give them some advice on the 
social end of their engagements. 
They are often afraid of hurting the 
feelings of the local sponsors who 
have brought them into the com- 
munity. Tell them how to decline 
gracefully social engagements that 
will interfere with their perform- 
ances. 

5. You should request honest, sin- 
cere, and specific reports on young 
artists’ performances from the con- 
ductors under whom they appear. 
Don’t depend on newspaper reviews 
to give you sound information. 
Many newspapers do not have crit- 
ics. They have music reporters. If 
the conductor is skilled he has prob- 
ably managed to cover up so many 
of the soloist’s sins that the general 
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effect gained by the audience and 
the superficial “critic” is one of a 
satisfactory performance. The press 
representative will reread the artist’s 
publicity releases sent in before the 
concert, rephrase a few of the press 
comments on previous performances, 
and turn in a glowing report on the 
soloist’s work. Even if he is a com- 
petent musical reviewer he may hes- 
itate to turn in an uncomplimentary 
account of a concert by the com- 
munity orchestra, which is truly a 
community enterprise. So, there’s 


not much chance for you to find by 
merely reading the newspaper how 
your young artist really performs. 
Ask the conductor to send to you 
directly a constructive analysis of 
the young artist’s work. 

6. We well know that the young 
soloist may encounter orchestras that 
are not adequately prepared and 
conductors who can’t conduct. It is 
your job as artist manager to have 
sufficient information about orches- 
tras and conductors to evaluate the 
situation in advance so that you can 


YOUR 


GUARANTEE 
OF THE FINEST ‘ 
AND BEST EDITED 


ACCORDION MUSIC 


PIONEER PUBLISHERS 
SINCE 1919 


O. PAGANI & BRO. INC. 


289 BLEECKER ST. 


Our Catalogs of 
Methods, Tech- 
nical Studies, 
Solos and other 
accordion litera- 
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vince you. Ad- 
dress Dept. MJ. 


NEW YORK 14, N. Y. 


abundance of activities. 


Sales Offices: 
Dallas | 


New York I] 
Columbus 16 


NEW — Guides and Teaching 
Suggestions for 


OUR SINGING WORLD 


By PITTS-GLENN-WATTERS. Now to complete the ele- 
mentary program are valuable Guides and Teaching Sugges- 
tions, one for kindergarten, grs. |, 2, and 3, the other for 
grs. 4, 5, and 6 (in press). For each grade, the Guides 
include a month-by-month outline of songs with specific 
suggestions for introducing and teaching each song and an 


Now available in the popular Pitts-Glenn-Watters series are 
books, records, and Piano Accompaniments through gr. 6. 
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say to your artist, “This conductor 
knows his business. You can learn 
from him.” Or, “This conductor is 
inexperienced. His orchestra is new 
and you may have to carry the ball 
all by yourself.” The only way that 
you can do this with real assurance 
is to get out and attend some com- 
munity orchestra’ concerts each 
season. Examine at firsthand the 
market for young artists. 

You have a big responsibility. You 
are not just selling talent or so many 
yards of musical notes. You are 


helping mold the careers of these 
young people and, whether or not 
you intend to, you are taking part in 
the development or failure of these 
community orchestras. Furthermore, 
you have your own reputation to 
protect in a highly competitive field. 
Remember that the purchaser must 
place great dependence on you when 
contracting for unknown talent. 
Cordially yours, 

7, 
P.S. Please! Be sure that they can 
and do count 1-2-3-4! AAA 


The Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency Music Department 
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LUTTON MUSIC PERSONNEL SERVICE 


64 E. Jackson Bivd. 
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Chicago 4, Illinois 


Improve Your Technique! 


These New Melodic Studies For Piano Will Show You How 


Each book is designed for the development of a specific 
phase of piano technique; at the same time providing the 
pianist with practise material that is musically interesting. 


Price $1.25 each, at your dealer or direct 
ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION - 


799 Seventh Avenue, N. Y. 19 


price. 


THE BEST IN ACCESSORIES CAN BE FOUND AT YOUR DEALER 


Your dealer gets the best when he gets 


ACCESSORIES from the HOUSE OF TELLER'S 
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Karle's Products 


(The best in instrument accessories) 


Wrig ght-Way Products 
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Ace Batons 
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5490 DORCHESTER AVE. 
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“TO THEM THAT HATH” 


(Continued from page 7) 


out, “But, Mr. Randall, that was the 
only thing we had to hang on to— 
his father and I. We felt Walter 
might possibly find himself through 
the one school activity he enjoyed. 
And Miss Howard has been such an 
inspiration to him! Now we have 
nothing to lean on. I wonder if 
you know what you’ve done!” 

“School regulations must be ad- 
hered to. If they are not good they 
should be changed. But at the mo- 
ment it seems that our standards 
serve the largest number to the best 
advantage. We can’t always foresee 
individual cases like Walter’s. I’m 
sorry.” 

“I see. Thank you, Mr. Randall.” 

Mrs. Carson hung up the receiver, 
closed her eyes for a moment, and 
pressed her finger tips against her 
temples. Then she walked slowly 
into the living room and sank into 
a chair before the fire. To her hus- 
band she said, “They have taken 
Walter’s choir robe from him. His 
grades are too low. He needs music 
more than all the rest of the choir 
members put together. It has kept 
him in one piece. ‘Those who don’t 
really need it may have it, but from 
Walter, who needs it desperately, it 
is taken away. What can we do 
now?” 

“He has never had the breaks any 
place along the line, has he?” mused 
Mr. Carson. “He fell in with the 
wrong gang of little kids away back 
in elementary school. He didn’t get 
a good start and it has told on him 
ever since.” 

“Sometimes I feel that I can never 
forgive Miss Williams for being such 
a crab with him, making him hate 
school even in the first grade,” said 
Mrs. Carson. “Labeling him as slow 
for all the children to jeer at, when 
he was quick and keen about so 
many things at home.” 

“The break into junior high 
wasn’t easy either. That infernal 
‘slow’ classification followed him, 
even though his Boy Scout leader 
said he had untold possibilities in 
many ways. Well, Jean, what do 
we do now?” Mr. Carson paced up 
and down, his hands clasped behind 
him. 

The grandfather clock in the cor- 
ner ticked out the minutes that 
crawled slowly into hours. Dawn 
came but did not bring Walter with 
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it. Another dawn, and then another. 

On the morning of the third day, 
Walter walked into the kitchen as 
if little had happened. “Mother,” 
he said, “I couldn’t come home— 
at least for a while. I hope I didn’t 
worry you too much. I supposed 
you'd call Mr. Randall when I 
didn’t come home and he’d tell you 
what happened. I had to think all 
by myself. Well, I’ve decided that 
I'll never go back to school.” 

“All right, Son,” said Mrs. Carson. 
“Let’s give ourselves just a little 
time to get things straight. I told 
Mr. Randall yesterday you might 
not be back until the beginning of 
next term. I had a feeling you 
might prefer it that way. What are 
you going to do in the meantime?” 

“Get a job, I suppose. In another 
town. I just don’t like the idea of 
meeting any of the gang on the 
street.” 


Police Court 


A few weeks later the Carsons 
were summoned to police court. 
Walter had met boys in the neigh- 
boring town who had quit school 
and had nothing constructive to do 
with their time. Hanging around 
together in mutual dissatisfaction 
with what life had to offer had led 
to an urge to grab something for 
nothing. Walter was involved in a 
car theft. 


In the privacy of the judge’s cham- 
bers the Carsons were confronted 
with the question, “Why isn’t your 
son attending high school? This 
probably wouldn’t have happened 
if he had been living at home and 
going to school.” 

At the same moment, Mr. Randall 
faced his curriculum and standards 
committee in his office. He spoke— 
more slowly and deliberately than 
usual. 


“Judge Simons called this morn- 
ing to tell me Walter Carson is be- 
ing held for car theft. He wanted 
to know what we had to say for our- 
selves over here at high school. He 
somehow seemed to blame us. The 
more I think about it, the more 
convinced I am that Judge Simons 
may be at least partially right. 

“Mrs. Carson called me the other 
day and told me that in the short 
time Walter was home before he 
went to Northville to take a job he 
spent almost all his time lying on his 
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bed listening to recordings made by 
the choir last spring before the 
Music Week concert. Recordings 
he had helped make! Then she said 
something that has made me think a 
lot: “To them that hath it shall be 
given; to them that hath not it shall 
be taken away.’ 

“The last time I saw Walter, here 
in my office, he said, ‘You have taken 
me out of the only things I can do 
well.’ That sticks in my throat. 

“I called this meeting today to 
initiate a re-examination of our cur- 


riculum setup and our general 
school policies regarding scholarship. 
If music had been acknowledged as a 
credit course, as it is in many of the 
better high schools, Walter’s grade 
would have been A, Miss Barton 
says. That would have pulled up 
his entire average, and his case 
would present a different picture 
today. 

“If music should remain by your 
vote a non-credit course, should we 
consider easing a bit the high aca- 
demic average requirement for mem- 
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bership? How do you feel about re- 
quirements for participation in sim- 
ilar activities?” 

After a slight pause, Mr. Medford, 
dean of boys, spoke. “Mr. Randali, 
we can’t forget the matter of motiva- 
tion can we—the strong effort to ex- 
cel in the more or less standard 
courses in order to be able to partici- 
pate in such activities as football 
and music?” 

“No, Mr. Medford. We must 
agree somewhat with educators on 
that score,” answered the principal. 


New! 
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struction, produced by the Bureau of Audio-Visual Instruction, 
University of Nebraska, makes a quick and lasting impression 
on all students. Each filmstrip has an accompanying manual, 
which may be used as written or as a guide for the teacher's 
remarks. Mail coupon for complete information and prices. 
THREE MUSIC REFERENCE BOOKS YOU SHOULD HAVE 
“The Story of Musical Instruments,” 360 pages, 6” x 9” with hard 
cover... the ‘Band and Orchestra Handbook,”’ 148 pages, 6" x 
9” with hard cover...and the NEW ‘‘Handbook for Beginning 
and Advanced Rhythm Bands’”"—50 pages on what to do and 
how to do it. Write for free folder describing these and other 
tested school music teaching helps. Mail coupon today. 


MAIL COUPON FOR MORE INFORMATION 


0 Please mail free VISUAL AIDS folder. 
teaching helps. 
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0 Please mail free folder on THREE BOOKS and other tested music 


“And a student cannot be allowed 
to dissipate all his energies on extra- 
curricular activities at the expense 
of his so-called solid subjects. But 
I can still see Walter sitting right 
there where you're sitting, Mr. Aus- 
tin, telling me that I was taking 
from him the only things he can do 
well, and implying that we were 
leaving him only the things that 
bring social rejection because he 
can’t master them.” 

“As I have studied Walter’s par- 
ticular case,” said Mr. Medford, “I 


{port A 
. the cearinet 


HELP YOUR STUDENTS 
“LEARN BY SEEING” 


PAN-AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENTS 
Division of C.G. CONN Ltd., Elkhart, Indiana, Department 1065 


City, County, State 


have sensed a lack of counseling in 
previous years. The boy is capable 
of doing certain things well, but he 
has been thrust into a mold of our 
making. We've tried to turn out a 
college prep student. He just doesn’t 
have that type of mind. But he 
could be a good mechanic, or maybe 
a good rancher, and perhaps follow 
music as an avocation.” 

“Then our problem is a dual one, 
isn’t it?” continued Mr. Randall. 
“If counseling has fallen down some 
place along the line, we school peo- 
ple are to blame. But suppose we 
have a new student coming up in 
September who has been pushed 
along so that he could be with boys 
and girls his own age. He isn’t ca- 
pable of doing an average job in re- 
quired academic work, but he can 
turn out a beautiful table in shop, 
and play a mean drum. What do 
we do with him? Put him into our 
mold, tighten it, and break him?” 

The sun streamed across the prin- 
cipal’s desk as it had done on that 
day Mr. Randall could not forget. 

“Since you commented on the fact 
that I am sitting where Walter did 
the last time you saw him, Mr. Ran- 
dall, I’ve been putting myself in his 
place.” All eyes turned to Mr. 
Austin as he spoke. “Yardsticks 
and other measuring devices are 
sometimes necessary and so are 
molds, but when a human being’s 
spirit is at stake I would favor the 
possibility of some deviation from 
the set pattern.” 

“Then you would approve of 
greater flexibility in our program?” 
asked Mr. Randall. 

Mr. Austin spoke slowly, “I would 
favor our remembering them that 
hath not.” aad 


COUNTER POINT 


A RECENT ISsuE of the Bulletin of 
the American Symphony Or- 
chestra League carried a discussion 
on the responsibility of chain stores 
toward the support of local sym- 
phony orchestras. Commenting on 
that suggestion, Seymour Raven, 
critic on the Chicago Tribune, said: 
“The League cannot understand 
why the chains are so different. 
Listen, friends, you gotta talk their 
language if you want to make them 
warm up to you—you know, tearing 
off the Bach’s top and filling out the 
Couperin, and things like that.” 
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February Anniversaries 


February 1. Victor Herbert born to- 
day, 1859. Although he composed 
in almost every medium, his light 
operas were his most lasting con- 
tributions: Mlle. Modiste, The 
Fortune Teller, The Red Mill. 
How many others can you name? 


February 2. Fritz Kreisler and Jascha 
Heifetz both born on this date. A 
great day for violinists. 


February 3. Mendelssohn born to- 
day, 1809, in Hamburg, Germany. 
A short, happy, successful life. At 
the age of nine he made his first 
public appearance as a pianist; at 
eleven he had composed more 
than sixty pieces. 


February 5. Ole Bull, famous Nor- 
wegian violinist, was born today, 
in 1810. He could play on all 
four strings of his violin at once. 


February 11. Birthdays today: Louis 
Persinger, eminent violinist and 
violin pedagogue, and Rudolph 
Firkusny, one of our brilliant 
younger pianists. 


February 12, Gershwin’s now famous 
Rhapsody in Blue was first heard 
on this date in New York’s Aeo- 
lian Hall, 1924. Paul Whiteman 
conducted, and the composer him- 
self was at the piano. 


February 13. The birth date (1873) 
of Chaliapin, great Russian basso. 


February 17. Corelli, one of the great 
violinists of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, was born today, in 1653. 


February 19. Probable birth date of 
Adelina Patti, one of the foremost 
coloraturas of all time—born in 
Madrid in 1843. Acclaimed every- 
where she sang, from 1882 on she 
never sang for less than $5000 a 
performance. 


February 20. Birthday of Mary Gar- 
den, distinguished dramatic so- 
prano. 


February 22. Premiére of Tchaikov- 
sky’s Fourth Symphony, Moscow, 
1878. “Piccolo-player’s nightmare” 
(Scherzo movement). 
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Chopin’s birthday, 1810. He de- 
tested “keyboard thunderers.” 


February 23. Handel was born on 
this day, 1685, in Halle, Ger- 
many. 


February 25. Birthday of the great 


February 28. Birthday of John Alden 
Carpenter, the Chicago business- 
man who found time enough for 
music to become one of our most 
important contemporary compos- 
ers. 

Geraldine Farrar’s birthday. What 
a great month this has been for 


Caruso, in Naples, 1873. singers! (Violinists, too.) 


First Choice of Leading Schools 
foe Years ... \ 


If you want to be sure of getting the best 
dollar-for-dollar value in beginner and 
advanced student violins, specify Jackson- 
Guldan violins. For over thirty years 
Jackson-Guldan violins (and violas) have 
been specified by elementary and high school 
music department heads with complete 
confidence. 

Before you consider the purchase of violins 
or violas for your classes, you owe it to 
yourself to investigate Jackson-Guldan. 
Be sure to purchase guaranteed violins. 


WILL NOT SPLIT 
WILL NOT CRACK 
WILL NOT COME UNGLUED 
GUARANTEED HAND ADJUSTED 


Write today for free Literature 
or see your music dealer 


JACKSON - GULDAN VIOLIN COMPANY 
165 West Main Street, Columbus 15, Ohio 


(Professor of Music Education, Teachers College, Columbia University) 


FESTIVAL CHORAL SERIES 


FOUR PART—S.A.T.B. THREE PART—S.S.A. 

COME UNTO ME LULLABY OF JESUS 

PAWPAW PATCH 

PEACE MUST COME O MARY, DON’T YOU WEEP 
LIKE A TROUBADOUR PEACE MUST COME 

REMEMBER NOW THY CREATOR LIKE A TROUBADOUR 


Price 20c each 
Write for free reference copy 


THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION” 


Sctes Agent for ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION LEO FEIST, INC . 


799 Seventh Avenue, New York 19,.N. Y. 
MILLER MUSIC CORPORATION 
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VOICE TEACHERS 


(Continued from page 11) 


vancement that is unequalled by 
any organization of the music teach- 
ers’ profession anywhere. 

While it is true, as some will say, 
that the Association has as members 
many of the so-called big name and 
prominent teachers of the country, 
it does not have all of the big-name 
teachers. It is also true that some 
of these so-called “name” teachers 
would definitely be unacceptable and 


ineligible as members, because of 
their unethical practices. There is 
little doubt, however, that in time 
all honest, sincere, and legitimate 
teachers of singing in every city and 
state will be members of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Now just what are the specific 
purposes and objectives of the Na- 
tional Association of Teachers of 
Singing? I quote from its member- 
ship brochure. 


The purposes of the National Asso- 


| 
FAVORITE INSTRUMENTAL FOLIOS. 
} CLARINET AND PIANO 
CUNLIFFE—COLLECTION OF CLARINET SOLOS .............. $1.00 { 
} HARTMAN—WARNER CLARINET ENSEMBLES (4 Bb Clarinets) 1.00 , 
} WARMELIN—ORPHEAN CLARINET SOLOS ................-. 1.00 
i WARMELIN—ORPHEAN CLARINET DUETS ................... 1.25 
CORNET AND PIANO { 
CLARKE—OLYMPIAN CORNET SOLOS, 2 Vols ........... Each 1.25 
} HUMPHREYS—COLLECTION OF CORNET SOLOS ............ 1.00 
i MESANG—WARNER CORNET ENSEMBLES (4 Bb Cornets) .... 1.00 
| SIMON—OLYMPIAN CORNET DUETS 1.20 
TROMBONE AND PIANO 
CIMERA—EOLIAN TROMBONE SOLOS 005. 1.00 
} Eb ALTO SAXOPHONE AND PIANO 
i MESANG—ORPHEAN Eb ALTO SAXOPHONE SOLOS ........ 1.20 
i SNARE AND BASS DRUMS ‘ 
CLARK—LEGIONNAIRE DRUMMER, THE .................... 1.00 
} XYLOPHONE OR MARIMBA SOLOS AND PIANO : 
} BETHANCOURT—COLL. OF XYLOPHONE OR MARIMBA SOLOS 1.00 
Write For "On Approval’ Copies 5 
d CHART MUSIC PUBLISHING HOUSE, INC. P 
506 S. WABASH AVE. CHICAGO 5, ILL. 4 


to all readers. 


DON'T MISS AN ISSUE! 


Music JourNav’s study of the attitudes of teen-agers toward mu- 
sic will continue for some months to come. A complete file of the 


articles based upon this study will be of great reference value 


MUSICAL GROUP 


Send Us Your Tape or Acetate Recording 
WE MAKE THE RECORDS... YOU GET THE PROFIT 
Complete service. Editing by Vonna. 
Processing and pressings by Allied 
Record Manufacturing Co., world’s 
largest independent transcription 
recorders. Special albums and labels. 

LP and 78 and 45 RPM speeds. 

FREE BROCHURE: Tells How To Record; How 
To Make A Profit For Your Group! WRITE: 
VONNA PRODUCTIONS, INC. 
5816 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 36, CALIF. 
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Special Accordion 
Arrangements 
for Teachers! 


For maximum effectiveness for your ac- 
cordion ensembles (all grades), select the 
jo special accordion arrangements avail- 
able. 


Send today for free catalog listing over 
Heng compositions arranged for accor- 
on. 


Dept. MJ 
PIETRO DEIRO ACCORDION HEADQUARTERS 
46 Greenwich Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


ciation of Teachers of Singing as stated 
in its by-laws are: 

1. To establish and maintain the 
highest standards of ethical principles 
and practices in the professional teach- 
ing of singing and of vocal art. 

2. To establish and maintain the 
highest possible standards of 
petence in said teaching profession; to 
conduct and encourage research; to 
disseminate information to the profes- 
sion at large; and to encourage effec- 
tive cooperation among vocal teachers 
for their welfare and advancement. 


As to the program of objectives 
and activities, I quote again: 


1. Improving and_ stabilizing vocal 
pedagogy through bringing together in 
a closely knit organization all sincere, 
competent, and ethically minded teach- 
ers of singing throughout the United 
States, thus providing the opportunity 
for interdiscussion of their mutually- 
shared problems. 

2. Studying reports of scientific re- 
search projects in the vocal field, insti- 
tuting new research, and issuing to 
members bulletins of all significant in- 
formation emerging therefrom. 

3. Making surveys which will reveal 
conditions affecting voice teachers in all 
parts of the United States to the end 
that this Association may use its in- 
fluence in improving those conditions 
whenever necessary and possible. 

4. Gathering, editing and disseminat- 
ing to members information and 
theories about vocal pedagogy and _so- 
liciting their individual contributions 
so that the ideas and opinions of all 
members may be mutually shared; giv- 
ing information about new songs, ap- 
proved text translations, teaching ma- 
terial, etc. 

5. Bringing to bear the influence of 
a powerful National Organization in 
shaping any contemplated laws or exist- 
ing customs which are calculated to 
affect the well-being of our profession. 

6. Maintaining standards of eligibil- 
ity for membership in this association 
which (in the absence of laws and regu- 
lations to prevent unqualified individ- 
uals from entering the voice teaching 
profession) will in effect certify the 
competence of our members and win 
for them public confidence and respect. 

7. Promoting closer acquaintance and a 
more cooperative relationship between 
teacher members; providing informa- 
tion about competent teachers in all 
parts of the country to whom inquiring 
pupils may be directed. 


To bring these objectives and ac- 
tivities into operation throughout 
the country the Association has de- 
veloped a far-reaching and_ well-in- 
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URNAL 


tegrated plan for carrying out its 
program. At the annual conventions, 
members gather from all over the 
country to participate in forums, 
round-table discussions, and clinics, 
and to hear lectures given by out- 
standing men in the fields of musi- 


cianship, song repertory, opera, 
acoustics, psychology, anatomy, 
physiology, vocal pedagogy, and 


many other related subjects. 

For the past three summers, the 
National Association of Teachers of 
Singing has sponsored workshops in 
many sections of the country. In 
1951, for example, workshops were 
held at the University of South- 
ern California, Colorado University, 
Indiana University, Connecticut 
College, and Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina. For a week at a time, 
teacher - members from adjacent 
states and communities, as they at- 
tended these workshops, heard about 
all phases of vocal education from 
leaders in the vocal and educational 
fields, participated in round-table 
discussions, and in many other ways 
refreshed and revitalized their think- 
ing along lines that were extremely 
imporiant to them in their profes- 
sional work. Each of these work- 
shops has been a veritable beehive 
of activity and interest. People who 
think that singing teachers cannot 
enjoy one another’s company should 
attend these workshops and view 
the enthusiasm that prevails at these 
informal get-togethers. 


Local Study Groups 


Recently, another branch of the 
NATS’ educational plan was in- 
augurated, which, when it swings 
into full operation, will become a 
powerful force in advancing the 
aims and purposes of the Associa- 
tion. I refer to the first of a series 
of meetings called the Local Study 
Groups, which was held in New 
York City in the fall of 1951. These 
study groups will in time reach to 
every state in the Union and to all 
cities large and small, and will en- 
able the entire membership con- 
stantly to receive new stimulation 
from the lectures, discussion groups, 
forums, and clinics which are an 
Integral part of the over-all plan 
of the National Vocal Education 
Committee. 

Another part of the Association’s 
expanding program has been the 
formation of local chapters. The 
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following cities have organized lo- 
cal chapters: Chicago, Boston, Buf- 
falo, San Francisco, Los Angeles, one 
in Maine, St. Paul, and Minneapo- 
lis, and others are now in the form- 
ative stages of organization. 

In addition to these activities, the 
official magazine of NATS, The 
Bulletin, keeps the entire member- 
ship informed of what is going on 
in the singing teachers’ profession. 
The Association means to keep its 
members well informed at all times. 

The broad basic objectives of 
NATS, the extensive educational 
program which has been put into 
operation, plus the systematic plan- 
ning of its various and far-reaching 
educational activities, has already 
brought to the Association tremen- 
dous prestige and power. Prom- 
inent leaders in the music and edu- 
cational fields of the country have 
commended the efforts of the sing- 
ing teachers’ profession to put its 
own house in order. Our colleagues 
in other branches of the music- 
teaching profession have sought in- 
formation from us so that they too 
might be better informed as to how 
to proceed in organizing them- 
selves. The truth of the matter is 
that the work which has already 
been done and the results which have 
been achieved during the first eight 
years of the National Association of 
Teachers of Singing are nothing 
less than phenomenal. The singing 
teachers’ profession is on the march 
and it cannot be stopped; it is like 
an avalanche. 

And now to get back just for a 
moment to how all of this affects 
the matter of certification. I should 
like to emphasize strongly that all 
of our work and all of our plans 
point very definitely in the direction 
of some form of certification. At 
the present time we are working and 
hoping that some way will be found 
to certify the competence of each 
and every member of NATS. There 
is no doubt but that we are headed 
in this direction. When it does 
come, the general public of the 
country will know that each and 
every member who holds a certificate 
from the National Association of 
Teachers of Singing is a well-quali- 
fied and competent teacher of sing- 
ing. And until that time comes, 


the Association is the only nation- 
wide organization of legitimate sing- 
ing teachers which has a systematic 
plan for improving the standards of 


the singing teachers’ profession and 
creating a membership that deserves 
the respect of all who realize the 
seriousness of choosing a competent 
singing teacher. ; 
The present membership of NATS 
is extremely proud of the progress 
made by our great organization. We 
are eagerly looking forward to the 
time when this national organiza- 
tion will, in effect, determine who 
shall teach singing to the talented 


youth of our country and who shall 
not. AAA 
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BIG NOTE recreational folios of exceptional merit, 
containing only the finest of selected material. Com- 
piled, edited and arranged for the elementary pianist 
by F. HENRI KLICKMANN. 


PIANO DUETS 

usical gems for the early stu- 
dent including, DANUBE WAVES — 
Primo and Secondo parts in the same grade. 


LITTLE CLASSICS 
Incl are 


incleded are, (sheme) TSCHAI- 
sers for the early grade s! ) je 
KOWSKY'S CONCERTO No. 1 and SYMPHONY No. 5 — PRELUDE 
(Chopin), ete. 


15 International hits for the 


student in the early grade, SKATERS WALTZ — OVER THE WAVES 
— EMPEROR WALTZ — MERRY WIDOW — DANUBE WAVES 
— DOLORES — IL BACIO, etc. 


CHRISTMAS SONGS 
SILENT NIGHT — ADESTE FIDELES — THE FIRST NOEL — JINGLE 
BELLS — ‘TWAS THE NIGHT BEFORE XMAS set to music; etc. 
Early grade. 


NEAPOLITAN SONGS 


for the ecrly grode student, O SOLO MIO — MATTINATA — 
COME BACK TO SORRENTO — FUNICUL! FUNICULA — CIRIBIRI- 
BIN, ete. 


GRADED SELECTIONS 
1% to 3 by L. Streabbog, H. Lichner, J. C. and others. 
Included ore, SACK WALTZ — LITTLE FAIRY POLKA — ECHO 
WALTZ — AT HOME, etc. 


SONG-LAND FAVORITES 


WALKS OF NEW YORK — AFTER THE BALL — ROSE OF TRALEE — 
WHISPERING HOPE — YOU TELL ME YOUR DREAM, etc., for early 
grade student. 


SACRED SONGS & HYMNS fi 


Beautiful sacred 
selections for the early grade student. DOXOLOGY — SWEET HOUR 
OF PRAYER — ROCK OF AGES — ONWARD, CHRISTIAN SOLDIERS, 
etc. 


COWBOY N’ FOLK SONGS in 


for the early grade student, SKIP TO MY LOU — JIM CRACK 
CORN — RED RIVER VALLEY — HOME ON THE RANGE — LONE- 
SOME COWBOY, etc. 


WALTZ-TIME with STRAUSS 


Waltzes included are, BLUE DANUBE — EMPEROR WALTZ — 
VIENNA LIFE — ROSES FROM THE SOUTH — ARTISTS LIFE, ete. 


PRICE 60¢ EA. 


WM. J. SMITH MUSIC CO. inc. 


254 WEST 3ist ST. NEW YORK 1,N. Y. 
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definitely the boy himself. Well 
could he have stood upon the instru- 
ment in hand (were it made of iron) 
and have said, “Upon this rock shall 
I stand”—emotionally and _ socially 
stabilized. 

For statistical backing I give you 
data concerning membership of a 
Training School band during one of 
the years when I was director. Of 
the 31 boys in the band at this time, 
19 came out of broken homes or 
homes of lax supervision. ‘Two had 
some musical experience before com- 
ing to the school. After leaving the 
school 18 were in some musical ac- 
tivity. Twenty-five of the 31 made 
good. Just how much of a part 
music played in the rehabilitation of 
these boys will never be known, but 
it definitely left its mark. As a con- 
trast, 66% of the boys in general 
throughout the school made good 
upon release; here we have the fig- 
ures that 80°% of these band boys 
made good. The higher percentage 
is indeed significant. 

“, ..a@_ changing philosophy 
and pattern of volunteer serv- 
ice.” 

MARIANA BING, ASSISTANT DIREC- 
TOR, SERVICE IN VETERANS HoOspPITALs, 
AMERICAN Rep Cross. 


Tue philosophy and pattern of vol- 
untary service in any society de- 
pend, to a great extent, on the forces 
at work in that society. Why a per- 
son wants to volunteer, the condi- 
tions under which he may do so, and 
how other people feel about him 
and his volunteer work—all these 
are directly, affected by the social 
climate of the particular community 
in which he lives and works and 
plays. 

Accordingly, the changes and de- 
velopments that have taken place in 
American life during the last fifty 
years have had their counterparts in 
a changing philosophy and pattern 
of voluntary service. And the forces 
at work in our own society today are 
molding and controlling what vol- 
unteers do, and how they do it, 
probably to a far greater degree than 
many of us realize. 

Fifty years ago, Lady Bountiful 
dominated the volunteer scene with 
her basket from which she dis- 
pensed a portion of her wealth to 


the poor. Succeeding her came the 
eager young woman who was glad 
to be told what to do, and who did 
it with little or no background of 
training. Her aim was to do some- 
thing, anything for those less for- 
tunate. 

In May 1918, when Walter Reed 
Hospital was rapidly expanding 
from less than 100 to some 5,000 
beds, a Red Cross worker wrote 
about the newly formed Gray 
Ladies’ first taste of hospital volun- 
teering as follows: 


Our first duties on this 11th of May 
morning were to clean house, wash the 
windows, uncrate the furniture, and 
make the place livable. So, armed with 
buckets, scrubbing brushes, brooms, and 
all the other necessities we plunged in. 


Eventually many volunteers 
reached out for more challenging 
jobs to do, for jobs that were better 
suited to their particular tastes and 
talents, but which, in due time, 
made them conscious of a need for 
training. And gradually, super- 
visors began to awaken to the possi- 
bilities of the well-prepared volun- 
teer. This stage of volunteer devel- 
opment, therefore, was one of widen- 
ing knowledge, deepening under- 
standing, and refining skills through 
planned training. 

The fourth stage of development 
was marked by the attention given 
to placing the trained volunteer in 
a spot where she could work with 
maximum satisfaction and_ intelli- 
gence. The volunteer was becom- 
ing the right person for the right 
job, equipped to do it well. During 
the 1940’s, the severe shortage of 
technically competent manpower 
gave special impetus to the careful 
training and placement of volun- 
teers. In Red Cross, for example, 
we saw rapid expansion of such 
specially trained volunteer groups 
as Nurses’ Aides, Arts and _ Skills 
workers, and later Social Welfare 
Aides—each disciplined to a particu- 
lar kind of work and assigned to a 
place where that work needed to be 
done. 

The growing realization of what 
could be done by trained volunteers, 
carefully placed, opened up many 
opportunities for service never 
dreamed of in the days of the volun- 
teer who, as a jack of all trades and 
master of none, was decidedly lim- 
ited in what she could be allowed to 
undertake, especially in such a 
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specialized institution as a hospital. 
This realization also promoted the 
concept of voluntary service as a co- 
operative effort of many wherein 
individuals could use their special 
skills and abilities to a far greater 
degree and with far more productive 
results than formerly. 

Today’s volunteer is a very busy 
person—a person whose crowded life 
requires constant planning and self- 
sacrifice. She must first meet her 
primary responsibilities, whether 
they lie in running a household or 
in holding down some other full- 
time job. But these responsibilities 
are constantly presenting new diffi- 
culties. Employment is tight, money 
is less abundant than it once was, 
maids are hard to find and very 
costly, husbands who have lost their 
hired help require assistance in or- 
der to hold the business together 
and maintain income at the level to 
which their families have become ac- 
customed. And even the most pro- 
gressive-minded do not recommend 
that growing children be left long 
to their own devices. By the same 
token, the pressures at office, store, 
or school seem to increase daily 
while the workers to handle them 
decrease just as fast. Everyone is 
busy—desperately busy—and_ with 
very serious business that is vital to 
every one of us. 


Service Opportunity 


At the same time, opportunities 
for voluntary service and demands 
for volunteer help are increasing 
rapidly. Today’s volunteer is con- 
stantly faced with deciding where 
and how those precious hours that 
she is able to spare can be used to 
the best advantage. With her church, 
her alma mater, her club, her hos- 
pital; with cancer, heart diseases, 
civil defense, Community Chest, 
Red Cross all competing for her 
time and talents, today’s volunteer 
must pick and choose. It long ago 
ceased to be a matter of choosing the 
most worthy cause, for all of them 
are very worthy. Today, it is a mat- 
ter of selecting the work that is most 
attractive to the volunteer and in 
which she feels she can make the 
greatest contribution. 

A hospital staff member who 
really wants and needs volunteer 
help must recognize these forces at 
work today as factors with which he 
must cope. Only by being a part of 
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his community can he know what 
his program has to compete with for 
volunteer time and talent. Only by 
so doing, can he sense how best to 
seek help from the community, an- 
ticipate the response he will get, and 
plan ahead for the kind of screening 
and training that will fit his new re- 
cruits for handling the jobs to be 
done. AAA 


FARAWAY PLACES 


(Continued from page 21) 


woods go into the making of band 
and orchestra instruments. Drum 
sticks are made out of snakewood 
from Dutch Guiana, a_ reddish- 
brown wood similar in markings to 
a snake. Bars of xylophones and 
marimbas, and even castanets, are 
made of rosewood from South and 
Central America. This wood gets 
its name from its fragrance. It is 
hard, dense, takes a high polish eas- 
ily, and produces a brilliant, reso- 
nant tone when struck. Thus it is 
ideal for use in the manufacture of 
many musical instruments. 

Drum shells are made from ma- 
hogany, drumsticks and drumhoops 
from hickory, tamborines from wal- 
nut, and bassoons from maple. 

The so-called “cat-gut” used for 
violin strings, is actually made from 
the intestines of sheep. From two 
to three sheep must sacrifice their 
lives before one violin can be sup- 
plied with the necessary four strings. 
The average length of a sheep’s in- 
testine is twenty-four feet, and it re- 
quires from ten to twelve of these to 
yield a string only four one-hun- 
dredths of an inch in diameter, since 
only the fine, soft sub-mucous mem- 
brane is used. The length of a set of 
violin strings is eighty-eight inches 
on the average, and into a set of 
four, go the intestines of from two 
to three sheep. 

Even old Dobbin contributes 
something to the making of a violin, 
for there couldn’t possibly be a bow 
without horse hair to complete it. 
About 150 hairs 28 inches long are 
used for a standard bow. 

Tom-toms are usually made from 
pigskin. All fine drumheads are of 
calfskin, the thinner and finest heads 
coming from the skins of “slunks,” 
or unborn calves. Many different 
materials are used for mallets of bass 
drums, tympani, marimbas, and 
bells. Among these are yarn, felt, 


KAY BASS AND CELLO 
for grade school 
children 


NOW. .. start 8-year-olds on 
bass and cello! Kay’s new “half size” 
junior bass and cello enables you to 
teach these instruments years earlier. 
Authentic, fully arched models with 
range and tone of full-size instruments, 
Custom-made strings. Guaranteed crack- 
proof construction. See your dealer, 


WRITE for descriptive folder and prices. 


KAY MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO, 
1640 WALNUT ST., CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 
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MUSICAL CROSSWORD 


by Evelyn Smith 


soft rubber, hard rubber, rawhide, 
lamb’s wool, and pyralin. 

As for the mineral kingdom, cop 
per comes in for its share of glory in 
the construction of orchestra and 


/ 2 3 6 8 9 10 /2 “3 
band instruments. The big tympani 
79 + or kettle drums are drawn from one 
piece of copper sheet into the half 
sphere bowl. Copper is also the prin- 
cipal ingredient of brass, used in the 
bells of brass instruments, about 
70 per cent being copper and the re- 
maining 30 per cent zinc. Valves, 
wl “ “ keys, braces, and other parts of the 
brass instruments are made from a 
28 30 137 3283 brass alloy incorporating small 
quantities of tin, aluminum, lead, 
BY 3s 36 37 38—s«ia? and other metals to make it right for 
the part used. 
40 7) 42 
Alloy 
a Metal clarinets and flutes are 
35 often made of what is called nickel 
silver, an alloy of nickel and other 
metals. Nickel, chromium, silver, 
56 and gold are used in plating various 
parts of many instruments in the 
$9 60 band and orchestra. 
Knowledge of the construction of 
62 63 oF 65 musical instruments should enhance 
the emotional experience of music 
67 68 69 lovers when they are listening to 
their favorite symphony. AAA 
7 
18. Textual interpretation 
21. Operetta by Jacobow- 
(Solution on page 51) ski, noted for ‘“Lul- 
laby” 
23. Burn 
ACROSS 40. element used 67. Puzzles 
in advertising signs 69. Provider of food an ‘ati 
1, Contemporary operatic 41. Syllable ing an for service 
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15. Pulsating effect on 44. Counsel DOWN 37. Is priced at 
s bowed instruments 46. One who orchestrates 38. German romantic com- 
16. Cover : again 1. Composition by Lecu- poser 
17. Protagonist in Tchai- 48. Ever (poetic) ona 39. Emphasizers 
kovsky opera 49. Presiding spirit in a 2. Manifested clearly 42, —Coq d’Or 
19. Dull sound man (Egypt. Relig.) 3. Canio’s wife in Pagli- 45. Harvest 
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22. Fragrant resin of wood 51. — igitur 4. Either 47. Business organization 
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26. Tristan’s lady alphabet 8. What Butterfly did for The Mer- 
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28. International — organi- 60. — Grimes, opera by 9. Measurement of 56. Upright 
zation ; Britten weight (abbr.) 58. Diadem 
29. More (Spanish) 61. Subordinate divisions 10. Status of music 61. Head (French) 
31. Continent in Western of minuets, scherzos, 11. Sound of derision 63. Can 
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ASSORTED THEMES 


London Festivals 


NE of the most interesting musi- 
O cal customs of old-time Lon- 
don was its so-called “Charity Chil- 
dren Festivals.” On the Thursday 
of Whitsuntide (seven weeks after 
Easter), the children of the different 
charity schools of London assembled 
in St. Andrew’s Hollem and joined 
in a service of song and thanksgiv- 
ing. Starting in 1704, the services 
soon became so celebrated that 
many famous composers were at- 
tracted to them. 

In 1801, the services were moved 
to the Cathedral of St. Paul, where 
they were held regularly each year 
until 1877, when the custom was 
given up. Haydn and Berlioz were 
both much impressed by these festi- 
vals. Between 5,000 and 6,000 chil- 
dren took part, and elaborate com- 
positions, such as the “Hallelujah 
Chorus” from The Messiah were 
sung. 


Tchaikovsky Note 


S ELDOM has a composer suffered as 
crushing a blow over a new work 
as did Tchaikovsky with his now 
famous Piano Concerto in B-flat 
Minor. Worst of all, his humiliation 
was at the hands of his mentor, the 
celebrated pianist, Nicholas Rubin- 
stein, who had befriended the young 
composer in his earlier days, and for 
whom Tchaikovsky had the warmest 
admiration both as an artist and as 
a kind friend. 

When the concerto was finally 
completed he took it to the great 
pianist. With Rubinstein listening 
intently, he played it through. 
There was silence. He played it 
again. Silence. Tchaikovsky stood 
up. But let the composer continue 
the story in his own poignant words: 

“Then (he wrote) burst from 
Rubinstein’s mouth a mighty tor- 
rent of words. He spoke quietly at 
first, then he waxed hot, and at last 
he resembled Zeus hurling thunder- 
bolts. It appeared my concerto was 
utterly worthless, absolutely unplay- 
able; passages were so commonplace 
and awkward they could not be 
improved; the piece as a whole was 
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bad, trivial, vulgar. I had stolen 
this from that one and that from 
this one; so only two or three pages 
were good for anything while the 
others should be wiped out or rad- 
ically rewritten. ‘For instance, that! 
What is that anyhow?’ (And then 
he caricatured the passage upon the 
pianoforte.) ‘And this? Is it pos- 
sible?’ and so on and so on. I can- 
not reproduce for you the main 
thing, the tones in which he said 
all this. An impartial bystander 
would necessarily have believed that 
I was a stupid, ignorant, conceited 
note-scratcher, who was so impudent 
as to show his scribble to a celebrat- 
ed man.” 

Tchaikovsky, heartbroken, left the 
room in silence. Rubinstein followed 
him, repeating his criticisms in a 
milder form. “I shall not change a 
single note,” was the answer. 

Within four years of his scath- 
ing rejection of the work, Nicholas 
Rubinstein had confessed his error, 
and subsequently played the work 
brilliantly and often throughout 
Europe. 


Boredom Relief 


NOMPOSER - PIANISTS who 
have written great hits have 
often been plagued the rest of their 
lives by having to play those hits at 
every concert. Probably most of 
them have been able to grin and 
bear it, but at least a few have re- 
lieved their boredom by making 
changes in their music. 

During the latter part of his life 
Rachmaninoff regularly changed the 
D natural to D sharp in the sixth bar 
of his Prelude in C# Minor—a piece 
he came to detest thoroughly. 

Mischa Levitzky changed the key 
of his famous little waltz from time 
to time, to keep himself from going 
stale on it. 

Paderewski used to vary the tempo 
and style of his Minuet so that nearly 
every performance had some sort of 
surprise in it. 

Liszt often added extra notes and 
elaborations to the already intricate 
cadenzas of his Hungarian Rhapso- 
dies and some of his more popular 
etudes. 


THESE 


Choral 
Collections 


WILL HELP YOUR BUDGET 
FOR FINE 
PROGRAM MATERIAL 


THE BOW STREET BOOK: For 
SoprANO, ALTO AND BARITONE. (S.A.B.) 
Davis. Music from Bach, Brahms, Byrd, 
Morley, and Webbe; folk songs . . .$1.00 


AMERICAN FOLK MUSIC: For HicH 
SCHOOL AND OTHER CHORAL GROUPS. 
Jackson and Bryan. Twenty-five songs 
that have expressed American mood and 
sentiment through the years. Mixed 


TEN AMERICAN SONGS: For S.S.A. 
Pitcher. Distinctive new arrangements 
of characteristic American songs. Some 
with optional action features... .. 


CONCERT SONGS. Armitage. Out- 
standing repertory material for girls’ 
or women’s choral groups. Cloth . .$1.44 


THE CHECK BOOK. Dykema. Part 
songs of masculine appeal for high school 
boys. Comfortable arrangements. Full 
and satisfying harmony. Cloth. . . .$1.00 


GLEE MUSIC: For Junior HIGH 
ScHOOL Boys. Gibb and Morgan. Com- 
bines unchanged, changing and changed 
voices. Well-tested and increasingly 


GLEE MUSIC: For TREBLE VOICEs. 
Gibb and Morgan. Program music from 
classic, folk and modern sources. Easy 
arrangements, largely SSA..... .. 


Send for copies on approval 


€. C. BIRCHARD & C0. 


285 COLUMBUS AVENUE 
BOSTON 16, MASS. 
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6. 


10. 


ll. 


12. 


. How 


. In what Italian city is the fa- 


mous La Scala Opera House 
located? 


. Name the composer of the pop- 


ular orchestral suite, Caucasian 
Sketches. 


. Know-your-instruments depart- 


ment: The instrument shown 
here is officially termed a(n) 
; popularly, it is 
often called a(n) “—-————— 


. The song, “Oh Promise Me,” is 


sung in de _ Koven’s_ opera, 


. A sordino cannot be used on a: 


(1) French horn, (2) viola, (3) 
clarinet, (4) trumpet. 


What well-known Irish folk song 
tells of the glory of the ancient 
Irish harp and mourns its de- 
cadence? 


many 
Brahms write? 


symphonies did 


. What renowned American dance- 


band leader was lost in an air- 
plane crash while serving with 
the armed forces in World 
War II? 


. What famous composer wrote 


various essays and criticisms un- 
der the pen name of Florestan? 


What is the key of Beethoven's 
Fifth Symphony? 


In what opera does Arline dream 
that she “dwelt in marble halls’? 


Following the death of Kousse- 
vitzky last summer, who was ap- 
pointed conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra? 


LAURENCE TAYLOR 


13. What famous Hebrew king is 


16. 


19. 


20. 


21. The heckelphone is a type of 


. The 


mentioned in the Bible as play- 
ing the harp? 


4. The note shown here is the low- 


est written note that can be as- 
signed to the: (1) clarinet, (2) 
alto saxophone, (3) French horn. 


b 


. Lionel Tertis, Carlton Cooley, 


and William Primrose are well- 
known performers on what in- 
strument? 


The music for the movie, Of 
Mice and Men, was composed 


by 


. How many black keys are there 


on the standard modern piano? 


string sextet, Verkldrte 
Nacht, later arranged for string 
orchestra, was composed — by 


What is the German word for a 
song? 


This picture, dated 1904, shows 
a boy prodigy who was destined 
to become one of the great vio- 
linists of the twentieth century. 
Born in Russia; debut in Berlin 
in 1904; New York debut in 1908 
and annual tours of the United 
States since that time; now re- 
sides in New York. Who is he? 


(1) tuba, (2) flute, (3) oboe. 


22. 


25. 


24. 


26. 


Name the composer of the 
Dumky Trio for violin, cello, 
and piano. 


What new opera by Stravinsky, 
premiered in Venice last Sep- 
tember, is based on a series of 
drawings by the famous English 
artist, Hogarth? 


What French organist-composer 
(died in 1911) has been called 
“the father of modern organ- 


playing’? 


Composer Gustav Holst is gen- 
erally classed as 
(nationality). 


American composers David Van 
Vactor, Otto Luening, Quinto 
Maganini, and Lamar String- 
field all played in symphony or- 
chestras during the early part of 
their professional careers. What 
was the instrument common to 
all four? 
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The story of the Passion, Death and Resurrection of our Lord based on fourteen Negro Spirituals 
with narration from the Bible. In composing this moving work, Roy Ringwald has selected excerpts 
from the inspiring music of the American Negro and fitted them together with great passages 
of the Bible, For mixed chorus with piano accompaniment and narrator, 75¢, Performance. time: 
14 minutes. Excellent for church, college or high school use. 


ADDITIONAL FRED WARING MUSIC FOR EASTER 


CHRIST THE LORD IS RISEN TODAY—Through an ingenious scheme of key changes, Ringwald has added impact 
to the message of each verse of this beloved Easter hymn. The arrangement builds in intensity to the final 
triumphant “Allelujal". SATB 20c, 


LOVE IS COME AGAIN—A beautiful new Easter anthem based on an old French tune. Harmonically interesting, 


but not difficult, SATB 20c. 


HIS COMING IN GLORY—Harry Simeone’s choral setting of Bach's Prelude & Fugue in B-flat with words especially 
appropriate for Easter or Palm Sunday. SATB 25c. 


OPEN THE GATES OF THE TEMPLE—Fannie Knapp Crosby's beloved song in an outstanding arrangement by 
Stuart Churphill. SATB 20c. 


. THE HOLY CITY-—Roy Ringwald's arrangement of this inspiring anthem has become a- traditional favertie of 


Waring Easter programs. SATB 30c. 
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A FINE CLARINET is more than a mere contrivance of 
wood and metal. It is a living expression of the integrity, 
skill and musicianship of its maker. 


LEON LEBLANC is the ov/y musician-manufacturer in this 
highly specialized field, the ov/y manufacturer to have 
made basic mechanical and acoustical improvements in 
the Boehm system clarinet! 


THE LEBLANC SYMPHONIE is his masterpiece . . . the 
first completely new clarinet in decades, the only new 


Leon Leblanc, 1 Prize (Clarinet) Paris Conservatory 


clarinet with a record of proven, world-wide acceptance. 


CompPakreE the new Leblancs with any other clarinet on 
the market today. Compare mechanical features, com- 
pare performance. The beauty of sound, the ease of con- 
trol, will give you a thrilling new feeling of mastery 
and confidence. 


IT DOES take a musician-manufacturer to build a musi- 
cians’ instrument... just one reason more musicians are 
changing to Leblanc than to any other artist clarinet! 


FOR COMPARISON TEST, SEE YOUR LEBLANC DEALER OR WRITE LEBLANC, KENOSHA, WIS, 
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